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THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE CLAIMS OF 
WALES. 


NLY a few weeks ago the Bishop of Bangor is reported to have 
() said that the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Church in Wales will not fall within the range of practical politics for 
some years to come. Such a statement if made by his right rev. brother 
of St. Asaph would not be surprising; for on matters affectinz the 
Church in Wales he has long ago established his claim to be at the head" 
of those “that put darkness for light, and light for darkness.” 

But that the Bishop of Bangor should have committed himself to 
this opinion is astounding ; and it shows either that this spiritual lor d 
does not pay much attention to “ practical politics,” or that recklessn ess- 
of statement is a special episcopal privilege in the Principality. 

It is not intended here to discuss the principle of the Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment of the Welsh Church. It can hardly be 
necessary to emphasise the almost unanimous opinion and feeling of the 
country upon the subject, as shown by its Parliamentary representati on.. 
On no other political question affecting any portion of the United King: 
dom is there—or, indeed, has there ever been—such unanimity in favour 
of a great reform. 

The object of this article is rather to discuss and ascertain the pre- 
cise position in practical politics which the question does occupy, and 
to show that that position is such that the question must be dealt with 
in the next Session of Parliament. 

Before inquiring into the attitude of the Liberal Party, it may be 
interesting and somewhat important to look at the subject from the 
standpoint of the Unionist Party—that party of high and patriotic 
principles which is led by the noble promulgator of the well-worn 
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formula for Scottish Disestablishment, and by the vigorous and con- 
sistent politician who has been “all his public life a Liberationist.” 

On the first reading of the Welsh Suspensory Bill on February 23rd 
last, only twenty-one of the Liberal Unionist Party voted against 
its introduction, and many of these (according to Sir Thomas Lea, who 
spoke for them in the debate*) voted against the Bill on the ground 
that it was only a Suspensory Bill, and not a complete measure. 

The abstentions on that occasion were significant, particularly those 
of the Birmingham portion of the party. Not a single member of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s immediate circle of followers took part in the division. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it is, perhaps, remarkable that on the 
morrow of the first reading of the Bill, a well-known Liberal Unionist— 
outside the House—made a somewhat startling proposal to me upon the 
subject. I saw him at his express request ; it was no chance meeting ; 
indeed, I had not before this the pleasure of his acquaintance. He did 
not say whether he was acting as the emissary of Mr. Chamberlain, but 
he claimed to be able to speak with some authority upon the views of 
his party, and he was careful to inform me that he had been visiting 
Mr. Chamberlain at his own home at Birmingham. He expressed him- 
self upon the Suspensory Bill much in the same sense as Sir Thomas 
Lea had done in the debate. The Bill (he said) was useless, if not 
mischievous. Why did we not take such steps as would give us 
Disestablishment at once, ze. in the course of the Session which was 


‘then at its commencement? Oh, yes! it could be done, Mr. Chamber- 


lain would move a vote of “ no confidence” in Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment on the ground that British measures ought to have precedence of 
Irish Home Rule: the Welsh members were to support him, and with 
the aid of Tory votes and abstentions the Government would be 
defeated ; upon their resignation either Mr. Chamberlain or the Duke 
of Devonshire (the former for choice) would become Prime Minister, 
and at once form a Government, which would disestablish and disendow 
the Church in Wales. 

Such was the gist of his explanation of this strange and crude plan. 
He did not meet with much encouragement ; I ventured to say that we 
had no apprehensions that the Liberal Party would play us false, and, 
moreover, that our party could not think of entering into such a 
treacherous betrayal of our friends. However, I was implored to con- 





*Hansard’s Debates, February 23rd, 1893, col. 251. 
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sider the matter seriously ; and I came away from the interview with 
thoughts of Captain O’Shea and Kilmainham, of unauthorised pro- 
grammes and unrecognised agents. No pledge of secrecy was asked 
or suggested ; and, except that one of the chief members of the Cabinet 
was informed of what had taken place, there the matter rested. 

Now, what would Mr. Chamberlain and his party do if Welsh Dis- 
establishment were taken seriously in hand by the Government in the 
next Session? It is not easy to predict. Nor is it much easier to 
suggest any other policy for next Session which would place the 
Unionist Party in a position of greater difficulty. 

It may be a fruitless task to remind Mr. Chamberlain of many of 
the opinions which he held and expressed in the old days when he was the 
leader of the Radicals ; but, at any rate,on Disestablishment he has 
not yet recanted his views. 

As recently as October, 1891, this is how he addressed the Welsh 
people from the hall of Highmead, in Cardiganshire :— 


* All my public life I have been a Liberationist. I have voted for Disestablish- 
ment in Wales long \before Mr. Gladstone discovered that it was a popular cry in 
the Principality. ; ’ ‘ But I have done more than that, or at least 
I should say I was willing to do more than that, I was ready, and intended, 
to have made Disestablishment the frs¢ item in the unauthorised programme 
during the agitation of 1885, and I as only withheld because of Mr. Gladstone’s 
wishes on the subject. That is my record. I have not changed my opinions, 
and it does not matter much to me whether I am in a minority or a majority; I 
shall follow my convictions as long as I live.” * 


His immediate audience upon this occasion was a select number 
made up of Tories and of the small handful of Unionists whom 
diligence could gather together throughout South Wales; but his speech 
was an appeal to the Welsh Nonconformists to desert Mr. Gladstone and 
to cling to himself in view of the approaching General Election. It met 
with no response, as the results of the elections showed. 

At the same time it must be admitted that there has been some 
feeling of uneasiness in the minds of our people lest Mr. Gladstone 
should not be found eager or ready to give them Disestablish- 
ment as early as they expect it. It is well known that up to the 
present the Welsh Party have not succeeded in obtaining from the 
Prime Minister a specific assurance that a Disestablishment Bill should 
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form the chief Government measure next Session. There may be a 
natural indisposition to give such an assurance at this period of time in 
advance, and possibly there is a difficulty in doing so; but we are not 
willing to assume that the desires of the Welsh people for religious 
equality will be disappointed and their strong claims set at naught. In 
a letter he recently wrote upon the question Mr. Gladstone says :— 


“Undoubtedly, when we come to the consideration of the choice and order 
of measures for the next Session, the question must be taken into view whether a 
second Suspensory Bill would be satisfactory, and whether a complete measure 
ought in preference to be introduced.” 

This is far from definite ; but the tone of it seems to imply that what 
remains to be decided is not whether the question shall be dealt with 
at all in the Session of 1894, but whether there shall be a complete 
measure or a Suspensory Bill. If that is so, there can be but one 
answer. The latter has served its purpose, and cannot be re-introduced. 
It is to be remembered also in this connection that the Suspensory Bill 
if passed was only to have effect for one year; and this fact in itself 
seems significant of the intentions of the Government with regard to a 
complete measure. 

Could the Government do better in their own interests than to 
devote next Session chiefly to this complete measure? Let the matter 
be regarded from the point of view of the various parties in the House. 
The position of the Liberal Unionists has been already dealt with. The 
Tory Party would fight the measure strenuously, but this can be no 
reason for not pressing it forward. What about the Irish? Whatever 
may once have been thought of the feasibility or necessity of re-intro- 
ducing the Home Rule Bill in the House of Commons next Session, it 
is now conceded on all hands that such a course cannot be adopted with 
any kind of advantage. If so, the Irish members would, I have reason 
to know, most readily and willingly help to pass Welsh Disestablish- 
ment. The Irish people can and do sympathise with their fellow Celts 
in their endeavour to shake off a yoke of which Ireland was relieved 
long ago. Moreover, there is some sense of gratitude even in politics; 
and the Irish members know that Wales has sent a larger proportion of 
votes in favour of Home Rule than Ireland herself, and that the cause 
of Ireland has no stauncher friends than the representatives of the 
Principality. 


No one would seriously assert that Scotland has a prior claim to 
Wales for Disestablishment. 
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Then with regard to the English Liberal Party, possibly there is no 
other question upon which they are more united than that of the Welsh 
Church, and inquiries carefully made in representative quarters reveal 
the fact that the Liberal Party are not only willing, but are even desirous, 
that the primary place next Session should be given to the subject. 
Nothing would better enthuse the large body of Nonconformists for the 
next General Election ; for years they have done much for Liberalism, 
but up to now have received little: it is time something should be done 
in return. 

It has been assumed that the Parish Councils and Employers’ 
Liability Bills will be passed during the autumn sittings this year. 
“Gag” and “ guillotine” are cries which do not terrify or affect the 
electorate, however much they may delight Mr. Jesse Collings and Mr. 
IT. W. Russell. 

The Bill for the Equalisation of Rates for London is now fixed for 
1894. This, according to the best authorities, cannot occupy much 
time. 

What portion of the Session a reform of the Registration and 
Electoral Laws would take would depend of course upon the nature 
and scope of the Bills. Probably, the simpler the Bills the better; but 
this matter cannot be discussed here. 

In the natural order of political sequence, it would seem that Welsh 
Disestablishment must have the chief place in the next Queen’s Speech. 
Much will no doubt be heard of the “mandate” of the country. No 
mandate was ever more clearly given. Lord Salisbury has put this very 
forcibly with regard to Wales. 


‘Tt is notorious (he says) that the Welsh voted for Radical candidates, not 
for their love of Home Rule, but for their aversion towards the Welsh Church.”* 


Lord Salisbury has since seen with what fidelity the Welsh mem- 
bers have adhered to Home Rule—and he may rely upon their doing 
soagain. At the same time, it is perfectly true that at the last election 
the Welsh nation had set its heart upon Disestablishment being attained 
in this Parliament ; and if it is not proceeded with in the next Session, 
all hope of its being settled in this Parliament vanishes. 

Would this be right? Nothing is clearer than the pledges of the 
Liberal Party upon the point. It would be tedious to refer in detail to 
the resolutions passed by the National Liberal Federation at several of 





* The National Review, November, 1892, p, 295. 
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their meetings, and lastly at Newcastle. The Prime Minister may say 
he is not strictly bound by them ; but they were universally acted upon 
at the General Election throughout the country, and, as he himself has 
said, “A combination of circumstances has arisen which, as a political 
demonstration, imposes on the House the duty of looking for the first 
opportunity which the state of business will permit to carry through the 
entire work of Disestablishment (in Wales).” * 

Is it necessary to look at the other side of the picture, and to ask 
what will happen next year if the Welsh Question is shelved ? 

The Resolution which the Welsh Party have passed pledges them in 
that event to act independently. This decision has been approved by both 
the Liberal Federations of North and of South Wales. 

Some people ask whether it is intended to be acted upon; enemies 
are apt to say that it contains merely powder, and no shot ; while a few 
friends counsel further patience. 

Lord Aberdare has recently published a letter written by him in 1853, 
the sentiments of which he commends to the Welsh members at this 
juncture. He says :— 

“Unless where a great principle is at stake, a balance of public-gain and loss 
ought to be struck as between the immediate success of a particular measure in- 
volving the defeat of a good Administration on the one hand, and the evil 
arising from inflicting disgrace and defeat on that good Administration on the 
other.” 

But a great question of principle is here involved ; and the mere 
theoretical approval of a principle by a Government or a party is of little 
value if it is never to be carried into effect. 

To threaten revolt is not pleasant, and perhaps not particularly digni- 
fied ; but it would not be fair in this case to follow the proverb which 
says, “ Never say you are going to do a thing until you have done it.” 

It is surely better to state clearly and without equivocation that the 
representatives of Wales in Parliament must and will accept the respon- 
sibility which the situation will place upon them, unless next Session the 
Government are prepared to redeem their promises to the Welsh people, 
and to carry out their intention, as expressed by the Prime Minister him- 
self, “ to go steadily and boldly forward towards the completion of the 
task which they have set before them. ’’+ 


S. T. EVANS. 





* Hansard’s Debates, February 23rd, 1893, col. 285. ¢ Ibid. 

















THE OPERA IN ENGLAND: SOME MORE NOTES. 
AND REMINISCENCES. 


T was very flattering to me that my few notes, reminiscences, and 
rambling anecdotes of the Opera printed in your last issue should 
have been found so far acceptable to your readers that you, like 
Oliver Twist, should ask for more. With a twenty years’ experience, 
which commenced with the stage management of Colonel Mapleson’s. 
Provincial Italian Opera Company, until now, when, in my own little 
domain, I am supposed to be the master of all I survey—as far as the 
four walls of the opera-house are concerned—I might, like the gentleman 
with the cork leg, have gone on for ever; if, indeed, I had taken the 
precautionto keep a diary, which, I venture to say, would have been 
of the most extraordinary character. 

My great ambition has always been to study every branch of 
theatrical management, and in the course of my career I have met 
the most renowned and prominent members of every “line of 
business ” under the theatrical sun ; and very amused I have often been, 
when one ‘moment discussing my conception of such works as Berlioz’ 
Faust with such an artist as Jean de Reszke, to find myself the next 
arranging the details of the requirements of another wonderful man in 
his way, such as the tight-wire dancer, “Caicedo,” whose feats are 
possibly even more astounding than those of the greatest, most artistic, 
most hard-working, and most conscientious operatic artist it has ever 
been my good luck to meet. 

One of the greatest difficulties a manager has to contend with is the 
selection of his répertotre and his artists, for the British public in matters 
operatic are conservative to the backbone, and while they are tired of the 
old Trovatores, Sonnambulas, Favoritas, and .the like, they take with. 
great difficulty to a new work. The fact is, that in this Protestant country 
the music in our churches is far beneath the music in the Catholic 
places of worship, where from their earliest days children hear and get 
accustomed to music of the highest order, and thus are more ready to 
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grasp and understand the works of the modern school. In England we 
thave many musical societies and hundreds of choirs, but, generally 
speaking, they understand more of oratorio and concerts than of operas. 
Indeed, some folks even now consider it wrong to enter a theatre, the 
doors of which they look upon as the portals of perdition. 

There is a story told of the late E. T. Smith, who, when manager of 
Her Majesty's Opera House, used to engage barrel organs to play 
and popularise the tunes of an opera he was about to produce. I should 
not like to vouch for the truth of the story, but it fairly illustrates the 
difficulty that the public have in grasping melodies and beauties of a new 
opera with which they are unacquainted. If, therefore, it takes long to 
judge a work abroad, how much more difficult it is for an opera to gain 


.a foothold here! As aninstance, Massenet’s Manon, which has just 


achieved its 200th performance at the Opéra Comique, Paris, and is 
being produced and received with such enthusiasm all over the Con- 
tinent, in this country is not yet appreciated. 

When my father first heard Faust (in Paris), which was condemned by 
the greatest French critics of the day, he, with the marvellous judgment 
which he possessed, understood its beauties, and telegraphed to his 
manager, the late Mr. Frederick Gye, to come over and see it without 

-delay. The latter, however, agreed with the verdict of the French 
Press, and complained that he should have been put to the trouble of 
‘the journey from London to Paris on what he considered a wild-goose 
chase, remarking indignantly that there was only one tune in the 
opera—the Soldiers’ Chorus! Chappell, the English publisher, at this 
time was much smitten with another opera, and, desiring to purchase it 
and to oblige the French editors, made a double contract including 
faust, which was thrown in, so to speak, for the price of an old song— 
a bit of make-weight; and thus he became the possessor of perhaps 
the most popular and financially valuable work the musical world 
has ever known. 

Colonel Mapleson has told me how this firm paid him £300 towards 
the expenses of producing Faust at Her Majesty’s. Its success in 
London was at first doubtful, but the Covent Garden management, by 
this time having reconsidered the matter, or perhaps being jealous of 


‘their rivals in the Haymarket, and in consequence of the insistance 
of my. father, also produced it. In the meantime it had become 


jpublic property in consequence of the French proprietors not thinking it 
worth their while to reserve the English rights. Then the success grew 
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and grew, and, ~-curiously enough, from London Faus?’s reputation 
spread all over the world, and it is still one of the stand-bys of all im- 
presarios in all countries. 

This is not the only instance of England setting the fashion and 
saving from oblivion one of many great masterpieces. The same thing 
took place in the case of Carmen, the unsympathetic reception of which 
sent Bizet to his grave, a broken-hearted man, within a few months of its 
production : for there can be no doubt the failure of Carmen killed this 
genius, so great was his disappointment. A man to mix in music must 
be a philosopher indeed. _ : 

Although a beautiful score generally finds its way to the front, many 
works which deserved a better fate have been spurned, lost, forgotten. 
The fate of a musical work to a large extent, of course, depends upon 
the reception accorded to it on its first performance, and it is most 
curious how many operas produced and played two or three times, being 
utterly condemned and never heard of again in one country, may become 
the most popular and standard works in another. No more striking 
example can be shown than the fate of the everlasting Dame Blanche in 
France and our own evergreen Bohemian Girl. How many thousands 
of times each opera has been performed in its respective country it 
would be impossible to record, and yet each died at once in the other ;. 
and here the power of the Press to make or to mar is most eloquently 
demonstrated. 

As with operas so with artists. The public, before being attracted by 
one or the other, must have it drummed into them that some great work 
or great artist has been brought amongst them. Abroad this is not so, 
and the first performance of a new singer or a new opera is likely to 
crowd the house. 

When I first brought over the De Reszkes, their richly-deserved 
success was more immediate than is generally the case, but I remember, 
after the season was over, being introduced to a lady who professed 
to take an interest in matters operatic, who asked me whether it was 
not true that_I brought over two Russians, or Roumanians, or Poles, 
who were so excellent, but whose names she had fergotten. I told her 
that this was so, and expressed my regret that she had not heard them. 
She told me she had every intention of doing so next season. With 
Melba the same sort of thing happened, and the first year she came she left 
in the middle of the season, giving her resignation with tears in her eyes, 

It is almost invariably enough to put up a new opera to ensure 
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an empty house. Of course there are exceptions, but these only 
go to prove the rule. Even the most popular opera of modern days, 
Cavalleria, for some nights played to indifferent houses, but the reputa- 
tion it brought with it from abroad, as in the case of the Pagliacci and 
Verdi’s Otello, considerably helped to more quickly popularise it. It is 
therefore wise for an English opera manager to let an opera get a 
firm footing abroad and be much talked of and asked for over here 
before he produces it. 

With regard to the Cavalleria Rusticana, it was my intention to give 
it during the opera season which preceded its production at the 
Shaftesbury. I had made the contract, bought the dresses, had had the 
scenery painted, and everything ready, I had even paid the performing 
fees for the entire season, but a clause in the contract signed by Signor 
Sonsogno gave him the power of breaking it should he so desire. 
In other words, the agreement was on the usual Italian basis, and 
the same as the Italian managers have to enter into with the publishers 
who possess the performing rights of the operas. The poor manager is 
bound hand and foot to do anything, everything conceivable that the 
publisher on his part may dictate, who reserves the right to withdraw the 
play in the most arbitrary manner, should he desire todo so. Having got 
my contract I had engaged my company, and had provided what I 
considered a splendid cast. In the engagement with one singer I had 
agreed to a clause giving the first performance of one of the parts of 
the opera to her. Then came from Italy a requisition that another lady 
should play the part. I wrote to explain the situation and to ask for 
the immediate supply of the band parts, as we were waiting to produce. 
Instead of the band parts by next post came a letter, returning me the 
money I had paid, simply saying that under the circumstances the editor 
had changed his mind; and thus it was that Cavalleria was not first 
produced by me at Covent Garden. 

What greater pleasure, what greater reward can an impresario have 
than to read the criticisms after some worthy performance, to feel the 
sympathy of the artist who tells the world, through his pen, of the 
glorious work that has been attempted ? 

We are told that “ Hope springs eternal in the human sien ”; but 
the words “ Abandon hope, all ye who enter here” should be written up 
large over every manager's office as a warning to those enthusiasts whose 
aim is to, and who think that they can, please everybody. The greater 
number a man can satisfy, the greater his personal gratification ; but if he 
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allows himself to be worried by a few midgets his life will not be worth 
living. To try and win the good opinion of those who have made 
up their minds to offer a determined opposition to whatever he does 
would be madness. 

Some of the artists are most charming to get on with, but 
most have some characteristic, some idiosvncrasy, and with good 
reason the word “ manager ” has been chosen to define the director of a 
theatre, the term coming from the French “ ménager,” for some of them 
do require a great deal of managing. The favourite plan of many of the 
ladies who cannot quite have their own way is to complain that they have 
been insulted. This applies not only to grand opera, but to comic 
opera. Once I had a most peculiar experience with a lady star, who, 
having made a great success in one opera, was not quite satisfied with her 
part in the work which succeeded it. After rehearsing for weeks, she 
suddenly discovered—after the first performance and the doubtful 
notices—that the music did not lie within the compass of her 
voice. I was then managing for a company, and of course had 
the shareholders’ interests to look after; and thousands of their 
money depended on the result. The lady, who wasa most charm- 
ing person—when she liked—had the entrée to many of the leading 
salons of society, and would certainly have had many engagements 
offered to her had I released her, but this I had made up my mind not 
to do—for her to become a great opposition to ourselves. I told her, in 
the most charming manner I could, that whatever she wanted she should 
have, but that she must not hope to be set free, or to be taken out of the 
part, which, after all, was a very good one, and which she filled splendidly. 
She then declared that the music, having originally been written for a 
tenor, could not suit her. I explained that I could not understand 
how a melody should be specially confined to a tenor, and asked her to 
point out to me the passages she did not consider satisfactory. 

This rather nonplussed her, and repeating my assurance that, if 
necessary, the whole score should be altered to please her views, which 
the composer readily consented to do (and told her so), I put up a call 
for the next day, to go right through the opera, with orchestra and every- 
body concerned. I got to the rehearsal only to find the lady sitting in 
the centre of the stage, and the composer ready to do anything—every- 
thing—to alter every bar if she so desired. This she evidently did not. 
expect, and her mamma, who accompanied her, came to the centre of 
the stage and began to lay down the law. 
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I felt that a crisis was impending, and that I must:be most firm and 
diplomatic. Naturally I had the company, orchestra, and staff as 
witnesses—in fact, it was with this object that I had summoned them to 
the rehearsal—and putting on my very best company manners, I ex- 
plained to “mamma,” as her daughter called her, that she really must 
not interfere in the business of the theatre, and that if she persisted, 
as she did, I should have to ask her to comply with the rule that no 
relations were admitted behind the scenes. Then cameasilence of some 
minutes, when you could have heard a pin drop. Suddenly the prima 
donna threw down her part on the chair, and, with her mother, made for 
her carriage, which had been kept waiting. I politely warned her not to 
leave the stage, but she did not heed the remonstrance. In some few 
minutes one of the company came to me asking ime to go to her in the 
brougham. I did so, and tried to pacify and satisfy her. I thought 
I had succeeded, making every possible promise that she desired, and she 
said she would sing at night. Luckily I got the understudy ready, for 
when the evening came the lady was zon est. 

Then came lawyers’ letters, writs, counter writs, actions for libel 
galore, and affidavits by the dozen, in which she complained that 
unparliamentary language had been used. Then came the counter- 
affidavits of the whole orchestra, the company testifying how courteous, 
if firm, I had been. 

What influences were not brought to bear! The judge complained 
that anonymous letters had been written to him, and explained in open 
‘court that an English judge was not to be influenced in that way. Of 
course, in all matters; theatrical lawsuits are more than ever lotteries, for 
the peculiarities of the profession are so quaint that they are seldom 
understood in a law court. Much, therefore, was my relief, as a 
knotty musical point cropped up, when the very polite usher whispered 
in my ear that his lordship was a good musician and an expert with a 
fiddle. 

Oh, what an upright judge! His summing-up was of such a nature 
that when, two days afterwards, the case was settled out of court—as he 
suggested it should be—the lady undertook to pay the £1,000 damages 
claimed, to pay all costs. and expenses—not only taxed, but between 
solicitor and client—not merely in this case, but in half-a-dozen others 
she had started ; further, she agreed not to sing in public or in private 
during one year in England. 

It may be asked, Why this precaution? Because we knew that with 
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her influence, her friends, a powerful opposition would be started against- 
us, for we had associated our business with her name, and the company 
would be ruined. 

I soon got applications for permission for the lady to sing for 
charities, which could not be refused, and which was given with the 
proviso that on all programmes it was stated that she was appearing by 
kind permission of the company. This somehow cooled the charitable 
ardour, for the condition was not accepted. 

Another time I was in my room, having just got back from the City, 
where I had been to attend to some of my duties as Sheriff, and found 
that, as usual, during my absence many difficulties had arisen and many 
questions were awaiting my decision. One artist, having had the number 
of performances guaranteed to him, wished to leave before the stipulated 
time, notwithstanding that I might require his services again. I was pro- 
testing against this, when the door of my room was suddenly burst open,. 
and another irate artist rushed in, followed by the costumier, and declared 
that he would not sing that night at Islington—where I was giving 
performances by some artists who were not required at Covent Garden, 
unless he had a certain dress, which did not belong to me, and which the 
proprietors of Covent Garden refused to lend for the purpose. After 
remonstrating with him for his unceremonious invasion of my office, I 
explained the situation to him but his only answer was that he would 
not sing unless the dress in question was provided. I pointed out that 
this request was unreasonable, that the opera—Zyraviata—would be- 
performed in the costumes of the period, as originally given in Paris, 
instead of those of Charles II.’s time, as performed lately at Covent 
Garden, and that, therefore, even were the costume he desired available,. 
it could not be used under the circumstances. He answered that it had: 
nothing to do with him ; he had made up his mind that he would only 
sing in the costume he had worn before; he did not want the better 
costume I offered him; he did not want to sing at Islington, and 
he would not if he did not have his way. Seeing that ordinary per- 
suasion was useless, I pointed out to him that if he did not sing he 
would break his contract, that £400 would be due to him in two days,. 
and that unless he sang I should consider it a breach of contract and 
refuse to pay him the money, which I should be entitled to retain. 
Finding himself checkmated, he first became very angry, and then,. 
losing his temper, very rude. At first I shrugged my shoulders and 
repeated my decision, explaining that his bad temper would not avail 
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him, whereupon he became more angry, rude, and aggressive than 
before. As there were various persons in the office, and finding that 
further discussion would be useless, I thought it necessary to become very 
dignified. I quietly motioned him towards the door, whereupon his 
temper knew no bounds, and he made offensive remarks. I felt that my 
dignity required to be further upheld, and told him that if he repeated 
his remarks I should have no alternative but de /uz donner des gifles, or, 
in pure Saxon, “to smack his face.” He once more said the objection- 
able words, remarking that I was “ tres inconvenant,’ whereupon having 
made the threat, I was bound to carry it out. 

Menaces naturally followed, references. to seconds, and duels, 
and swords ; foreigners of repute in London, journalists, and duellists 
were consulted, fencing masters appealed to, amongst others my dear 
old friend and maitre darmes, M. Bertrand, who on hearing my name 
expressed his condolence with the artist, explaining that I was one 
of his best and most expert pupils. Whether this in any way toned 
down the bloodthirsty exuberance I do not know, but I heard nothing 
further of the matter. 

A few days afterwards the Prince of Naples visited London, and 
amongst other functions he accepted an invitation to dinner at the 
Mansion House. The Lord Mayor consulted me with regard to some 
of the Italian artists who were performing at Covent Garden, and I 
offered the services of such artists as were available, and gave instruc- 
tions at Covent Garden that all artists whose engagements did not finish 
until the end of the month should be informed that they would be re- 
quired to sing at the Mansion House before the young Italian Prince. 
Amongst others, the artist in question was included. I was not aware of 
this at the time, but towards the end of the dinner I came into the 
concert-room to see whether the piano and the seats were placed to the 
best advantage—and whom should I meet but our friend the singer? 

It was rather an awkward moment, but some ten days having now 
elapsed, I having heard no more of the matter, and as the argument 
about the salary (the £4400) had evidently had a certain influence, it 
seemed to be mutually understood that /’zuczdent had closed. 

The season being ended, my Cerberus brought me in the artist’s 
card, saying he desired to see me. I gave orders to admit him, 
conjecturing what he was about to say. He came in with a bundle 
of papers, cuttings from French newspapers, and told me he wished me 
to do him afavour. I asked him what he desired, and he explained that 
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an account had been sent to the French papers of the incident in question, 

which stated that “he had smacked my face,” whereupon various 
" managers who had offered him engagements on the strength of his being 
at Covent Garden had withdrawn their proposals, afraid of having so 
pugnacious an artist in their ranks ; he begged me to write to the French 
papers contradicting the rumour that he had assaulted me. I explained 
that I could not do that, and suggested that he should do so. However, 
I believe the French papers did not care about inserting the correction, 
and the result was that the artist lost all his other engagements, simply 
because he had not told the truth. 

At the same time singers sometimes have tricks played upon them, 
as I think the following anecdote will show. ; 

It was two years after the failure of the Covent Garden Company. 
The theatre was closed; the only person who could really draw a big 
house was Adelina Patti. That she could still do so had been proved 
when she sang in the Barber of Seville the previous year for the benefit of 
Colonel Mapleson, when I had the pleasure of putting Old Drury at the 
disposal of my old manager. 

It was therefore with great satisfaction that the announcement was 
received that the gallant colonel had arranged with the diva to give 
twelve performances at Covent Garden. It was arranged by her friends 
that before her departure for America, where she was going on a tour 
with Colonel Mapleson, a testimonial in the shape of a trinket should 
be presented to her on the stage the last night of the series of 
performances. I had the pleasure of adding my name to the list, and 


was present when, after the performance, and in view of the audience,” 


she accepted the offering, and, through her manager, invited her 
friends to the Midland Hotel, at St. Pancras, to a sort of parting 
function. We were requested to leave the theatre by the Royal entrance, 
so that we might easily and quickly get away. 

I discovered that something peculiar was going on, that a brass 
band, hundreds of supers with torches, carts with limelights, Bengal fires, 
rockets, all sorts of conceivable fireworks, and every imaginable con- 
trivance, had been got together to take part in a triumphal march that had 
been arranged from Covent Garden to St. Pancras; and as the guests 
left the theatre and got into their carriages they were somewhat startled 
to find that they had been included in one of the most extraordinary 
processions that ever wended their way through the streets of London. 

The signal was given, and the brass band struck up. The streets were 
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lined with police, who in a very clever manner had béen warned that 
their services. would be required, which undoubtedly was the case, for 
with the first note of music, red, green, white, blue, and every conceivable 
coloured limelight was flashed from a cart forming part of the cortége ; 
rockets, catherine wheels, the fires we see at the end of transformation 
scenes, were let off from various other carts at different points of the 
procession ; and at past midnight on Saturday night, or rather the first 
hour of Sunday morning, the quiet purlieus of Bloomsbury were invaded 
and traversed to the sound of a strident military band and brilliant 
illuminations, which so frightened the inhabitants that hundreds of 
windows were suddenly thrown open, at which appeared thousands 
of heads in nightcaps and otherwise, some terrified, some amused, 
but all very surprised and wondering what it could all mean. The 
march continued through the streets, which, notwithstanding the 
rain, were now as thronged as on a Lord Mayor’s Day, and for half an 
hour afterwards fireworks continued to explode in the courtyard of St. 
Pancras Station Hotel, until the last rocket was lighted and the last 
torch had gone out. 

This divinity, this great artist, this woman of genius, who had been 
féted by emperors, kings, and queens—the greatest in the world in 
position, in intellect, worshipping at her feet and sanctifying her in the 
artistic Walhalla of their imagination—this goddess of song was literally 
dragged through the mire, the object being to create a sensation which 
should advertise her advent in America. Although she did not say 
much, I am sure that—like the celebrated parrot—she thought a great 
deal. 


AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 

















ARE WE -PREPARED TO RESIST A 
CHOLERA EPIDEMIC ? 


HEN, in 1883, the cholera prevailed in Egypt it was thought that 

all Europe was menaced. In 1884 there was a severe epidemic 

at Toulon and Marseilles, which was renewed the following year, and 
then occurred the appalling epidemic in Spain. From Toulon sailors 
brought the cholera to Brest; and in 1886 we had an epidemic of 
cholera in the Finistére, just facing the southern coasts of England. 
Nevertheless, though the cholera was so close to our shores, and though 
we had maintained constant commercial relations with Spain, Marseilles, 
and Egypt, England remained exempt. Last year’s experience was 
even more surprising and more-encouraging. The cholera broke out 
in Paris on April 5th, and continued in the capital and the suburbs 
throughout the whole year. The danger was greatly increased by the 
secresy so selfishly maintained in Paris. Thus Havre was infected by a 
woman coming from Paris before the authorities at Havre were aware 
that cholera existed in Paris. Then Antwerp was infected by the Sz 
Paul, from Havre, before anyone at Antwerp knew that cholera existed at 
Havre. The same occurred at Jumet, near Charleroi, where the cholera 
was brought by Belgian brick-makers who had been working at Sarcelles, 
near Paris. During all that time tourists, general travellers, and others, 
numbering several hundred thousand, were crossing the Channel back- 
wards and forwards from England to Paris, and yet no mischief resulted. 
Better still, on twenty-two separate occasions persons who arrived in Eng- 
land from abroad fell ill with cholera, some died, some recovered, but not 
one of them transmitted the disease to any inhabitant of England, There 
was not a single case that might be qualified as a native case. At the 
French Ministry of the Interior a map of England was suspended to the 
wall of one of the offices in the Public Health Department. On this 
map twenty-two coloured pins were affixed to show the places where our 
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excellent sanitary organisation had repelled twenty-two invasions of 
cholera. If, according to the old saying,a Frenchman is proud when he 
contemplates the Vendéme Column, I, as an Englishman, felt no small 
satisfaction when gazing on this map. It was no wonder, then, if the 
conviction began to spread, not only in England but also on the 
Continent, that such sanitary progress had been accomplished in England 
as to render us exempt from the danger of cholera. I am obliged to 
say England, for anyone acquainted with the state of sanitary affairs in 
Ireland and some of the rural districts of Scotland must see that the 
hope could only be held in respect to England. Personally, however, I 
knew too well that Scotland and Ireland were not the only weak points 
in the British armour. The whole question seemed to be a matter of luck. 
England was like a bombarded city. So long as the shelis from the 
enemy fell in the moat or hit the earthen front of a strong bastion no 
harm would be done. But we have our weak places, which, like an 
uncovered powder magazine, may be blown up by a chance shot. 
Grimsby is just such a place, and a stray shell has evidently failen on 
Grimsby. 

The question now is, not if cholera can find a footing in England, 
but will it spread to any great and fatal extent? The cholera is herc 
well amongst us, the fact needs no further demonstration. There have 
been thirty-one deaths from cholera at Grimsby, and other deaths from 
the same cause in several other towns. As yet, however, the number of 
lives lost, when compared with the population of the towns affected, is 
so trivial as not to be worth notice except as symptoms of what may 
be coming. Are these few cases of cholera the forerunners of a great 
epidemic, which will probably not attain its full intensity till the autumn 
of next year, or are they, on the contrary, the last flicker in the dying 
embers? Are they the exceptions to prove the rule that England is no 
longer susceptible to cholera? Undoubtedly, if we do not have a 
genuine, that is a serious, epidemic, it will seem as if the sanitary im- 
provements effected in England had rendered us well-nigh free from the 
danger of cholera. I fear, however, that if we look the facts in the face 
—so far as our, as yet, imperfect knowledge of the causes of cholera will 
permit—we must feel very grave anxiety for the future. According to 
some theorists, especially those who are inspired by the teachings of 
Professor Koch, and who look more particularly to the history 
of the great epidemic at Hamburg, the principal, almost the 
only, cause of cholera is the specific contamination of drinking 
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water. Can we say that the water supplies of England are free from 
the danger of such contamination? What about the well in the yard 
of that public-house or inn at Ashbourne ; and what about the Thames ? 
Either directly or indirectly, the drainage from one and a quarter million 
of people flows into the Thames before it reaches the intakes which 
supply the water drunk by the greater portion of the inhabitants of 
London. 

There is, however, a tendency to exaggerate the part played by 
drinking water ; at least, so far as my experience of cholera goes. Un- 
doubtedly the first of all necessary measures is to secure a pure water 
supply ; for once the tvater supply is thoroughly contaminated it 
becomes impossible to fight the epidemic. This was amply proved at 
Hamburg, where disinfection, isolation, and all the other prophylactic 
measures proved of no avail. But, on the other hand, severe cholera 
epidemics can occur and have occurred where the water supply was not 
contaminated. This was notably the case last year at Havre. When 
studying the epidemic on the spot, I found the water supply was con- 
sidered above suspicion. The St. Laurent water was drunk equally in 
the districts where the greatest number of cases occurred and in the dis- 
tricts where there was little or no cholera. The same may be said 
with regard to the typhoid fever epidemics at Havre. Those who have 
studied the epidemic at Hamburg should study the epidemic at Havre. 
At Hamburg the water supply is clearly indicated as the cause ; at Havre 
it seems more as if the condition of the subsoil was the leading predis- 
posing cause. Can we feel confident in England as to the condition of 
the subsoil in populated districts? How often has the complaint been 
raised that houses have been built on hollows filled up with rubbish and 
town refuse? Even where the subsoil has not been artificially rendered 
impure by shooting rubbish on to the spot, how often is the ground 
befouled by leaking drains? The drainage of the poorer. property in’ 
England is fairly good, that of the slums in large cities is the best of all. 
Sanitary inspectors, amateur inspectors, slum explorers, philanthropists, 
missionaries, and many others are constantly prying into the dwellings 
of the poor ; and though there is much surface filth, any real organic 
defects are promptly detected and remedied. . It is the middle-class 
dwellings, the houses rented at from £30 to £100 a year, that escape 
inspection, and that are often very badly drained. Because every- 
thing looks clean on the surface, the inhabitants imagine that they 
are living in healthy houses; but if the soundness of the drains 
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were tested, we should be appalled to find how much leakage was 
taking place. Jerry-built houses are not likely to have sound, truly 
laid drains. 

Where water-carriage drainage is adopted, a law should render it 
illegal for a builder to cover over a drain before it has been inspected by 
a competent, impartial, disinterested sanitary authority. The drain 
from the house to the sewer should be laid on a foundation of cement and 
be so protected that it cannot break or crack. This is but rarely done, 
sO we cannot say that our subsoil is free from the danger of sewage 
contamination. 

In many towns of the Continent to-day, in England formerly, both 
causes of cholera were constantly present. The water, chiefly derived 
from wells, was often contaminated by leakage from cesspools ; the sub- 
soil was befouled in the same way. Now, it is said, we cannot have 
cholera because our water supply is safely locked up in iron mains, and 
because our drainage is so good that our subsoil cannot be con- 
taminated. According to one theory, when the weather is very dry, the 
subsoil waters having sunk to a lower level, various organic substances 
usually covered by water are laid bare in the earth, and give off effluvia - 
which, rising up through the soil, either cause cholera or create a pre- 
disposition to cholera. Professor von Pettenkofer points out that the 
mean rainfall at Hamburg is 97 mm.in July; 77 mm. in August; 
- 64 mm.in September, giving a total of 238 mm. for the three months. 
In 1892, however, the rainfall in July was 21 mm.; in August, 53 mm. ; 
and in September, 46 mm. ; making a total for those three months of only 
120mm. Consequently the subsoil water was greatly lowered, and the 
predisposition to cholera created.. The specific germ being imported, 
probably from Russia, the epidemic spread and produced the fearful 
results known to all. At Munich, where Professor von Pettenkofer 
resides, there had been no special dryness ; consequently, he maintained, 
no special predisposition to cholera. Professor von Pettenkofer, therefore, 
unhesitatingly swallowed a pure culture of the specific cholera germ 
sent expressly to him from Hamburg, and this only produced a slight 
attack of diarrhoea. Professor Emmerich repeated the experiment 
with the same result. For more than a week the intestines of these 
learned and distinguished gentlemen were peopled with countless 
millions of comma bacilli. Their presence was proved by bacteriolo- 
gical analysis ; and so convinced was Professor von Pettenkofer that they — 
could do no harm under the then existing climatic conditions that, 
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without seeking to disinfect, to destroy those germs, he threw them into 
the sewers of Munich. No one in the town contracted cholera. 

This was a most important experiment, and, if the conclusions are 
true, they show that we in England are in great danger of a severe 
cholera epidemic. I have no statistics by me relating to the rainfall in 
England ; but I need none. Everyone will bear me out that this has 
been a year of exceptional, of extraordinary dryness. If dryness is a 
necessary predisposing cause for cholera, the summer has surely been 
dry enough to facilitate the spread of this disease. For my part, I cannot 
help thinking that something more is necessary, in respect to the soil, 
than dryness; and, with all due deference to Professor Pettenkofer, I 
might even venture to suggest that, if the something else is present, 
cholera may possibly ensue even if there be no exceptional dryness. 
This suggestion I make as the simple result of my personal observa- 
tions at Havre, Grand Fort Philippe, and other places. Immediately 
opposite Havre are the towns: of Honfleur and Trouville. The cholera 
was taken over to both these places. At Honfleur there is dirt, misery, 
and a total absence of sanitation. Trouville is a wealthy, fashionable 
watering-place with no system of drainage. There were more cases of 
cholera at Honfleur than at Trouville, but in neither town were there 
many deaths. The cholera wasthere, but evidently the circumstances 
were not favourable for its development. Yet it cannot be said that the 
climates of Honfleur, of Trouville, and of Havre differ. All three 
places are at the mouth of the Seine, close to each other, and 
there can have been no material difference between the rainfall 
in each of the three towns. Even if this assertion was challenged, 
it cannot be said that there was any marked difference in the 
rainfall in the various districts of the town of Havre itself. Yet the 
‘intensity of the cholera epidemic varied greatly, some parts of the 
town being almost exempt, while others suffered very severely. Of 
course, there were the rich quarters and the poor quarters; but the 
quarter called the Perret is, if anything, poorer than the St. Francois, 
Notre Dame, and St. Joseph quarters—the three districts that suffered 
most. The Perret district is a strip of land redeemed from the sea, the 
subsoil consisting of flint stones or pebbles, through which the tide Passes 
freely, washing away the filth that sinks through from the houses above. 
The Perret district was not only, comparatively speaking, exempt from 
cholera, it was equally exempt from typhoid fever; and this brings me 
to a very important fact, namely, that cholera follows in the wake of 
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typhoid fever. This being so much the case we may venture to surmise 
that as in England we are not yet exempt from typhoid fever, we 
cannot consider ourselves safe from cholera. Let the epidemological 
student carefully dot on maps of towns all the cases of cholera and the 
previous cases of typhoid fever, and he will see that the dots will occur 
in the same streets and often in the same houses. 

To the inhabitants of England this latter fact is certainly very en- 
couraging. We have not yet rid ourselves of typhoid fever, but we have 
very materially reduced the frequency of this disease. We hope to 
be able to say the same thing about cholera. We have not got rid 
of cholera, but probably the localities where it can spread with facility 
are considerably reduced in number and in size. Unfortunately, they 
still exist. Houses have been built on rubbish shoots ; and drainage is 
aot always efficacious. Sewers and house drains leak, the subsoil is be- 
touled, and unwholesome conditions, such as existed before, when the 
cholera wrought havoc in England, still subsist, though not over so wide 
an area. Then there are places where cesspools are still allowed, places 
where no sewers exist, or where the sewers are worse than useless. This 
state of things is not the general rule, it is the exception; but it was a 
mere matter of chance whether the specific germs of cholera would be 
imported into localities where our sanitation is in good or bad order. At 
first we were, several times running, fortunate in this respect ; but now the 
luck has changed, the cholera has gained a footing at Grimsby, a town 
which is certainly in a very bad sanitary condition. Grimsby is so flat 
that its sewers are tide-locked, and when there are heavy rains the sew- 
age gases are forced back into the town. Some of the houses are built 
on very damp earth and on anything but satisfactory foundations. The 
drains do not effectively carry off the slops, which overflow in the back 
yards, and sink into the earth. These conditions doubtless suffice to - 
produce an unwholesome subsoil; in any case, typhoid fever is very 
prevalent at Grimsby. But Grimsby has an excellent water supply, 
well protected and delivered under pressure to most of the houses. 
Some wells still subsist, but the cholera occurred, generally speaking, in 
houses where the pure town water supply alone is obtainable. The 
cholera germ has therefore been spread about in some other manner, 
and this doubtless accounts for the success of the measures taken to 
check the spread of the disease. ° 

What is serious at Grimsby is not so much the thirty-one deaths from 
cholera but the extraordinary prevalence of diarrhoea. On September 
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8th there were 167, on the oth 72, and on the 10th 62 cases of choleraic 
diarrhoea and cholera notified. The fact that during those three days 
there were only four deaths, and during the three days following only 
five deaths, proves that, for the most part, these were but light attacks 
of diarrhoea, from which the sufferers easily recovered. Nevertheless, 
in’the’light of Professor von Pettenkofer’s experiment we cannot afford 
to neglect these light attacks of diarrhoea. When we consider that almost 
every person living in Grimsby has felt at least some slight indisposition 
the question arises whether there is not a poison widely distributed, 
which, while disturbing everyone, only produces cholera in those who 
were especially predisposed. However this may be, it is now, I think, 
undeniable that the germs of cholera may be absorbed without producing 
cholera. The system may be disturbed more or less seriously, but there 
will be none of the pronounced symptoms of cholera. Nothing will occur 
to awaken suspicions of cholera infection; yet, if the dejections are 
examined, they will be found to contain, as was the case with Professor 
von Pettenkofer and Professor Emmerich, millions of comma bacilli— 
that is, of specific germs of cholera. But when at Toulon I was informed 
of a far more remarkable fact. During the cholera epidemic some 
medical men came to Toulon from Montpellier to help to nurse the sick. 
At Montpellier there was no cholera. After these doctors had remained 
some time at Toulon, and though they were still enjoying good health, 
the idea occurred to them to examine their own dejections. They were 
not a little surprised and alarmed to find any number of comma bacilli! 
Thus, if these experiments were correctly made, not only may a person 
with a slight attack of diarrhoea become the point of departure fora 
cholera epidemic, but a person in apparently perfect health may spread 
the fell disease. Under such circumstances, it is absolutely impossible 
to prevent the importation of cholera. We may stop and isolate persons 
who are ill, but we could not treat the 52,000 inhabitants of Grimsby in 
such a manner. Some one from Grimsby, in perfect health, or perhaps 
affected by some very slight intestinal disturbance, may have introduced 
the specific germs of cholera into the drains of the inn at Ashbourne. 
These drains leaked, and contaminated the well in the yard of the inn. 
Fifteen persons drinking the water suffered from cholera, and nine died. 
This sort of accident can only be prevented by abolishing all drains that 
leak, and by protecting efficaciously all drinking water. Sanitary laws 
must be applied with much greater severity than at present before this 
will be universally accomplished. Nor would that alone suffice. 
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There are very few water closets at Grimsby. Almost all the houses 
are provided with box closets. These boxes are emptied once a week 
by a contractor who sells their contents as manure to agriculturists, 
On railway trucks and on other means of conveyance the contents of 
these boxes are distributed far and wide over the country. No one but 
the contractor knows where they go. The town authorities only insist 
that the contents of the boxes shall be promptly removed. Where 
there is a clearly established case of cholera or typhoid fever, special 
pails are provided, and these boxes are not used. But the experiments 
mentioned above show that, in all probability, the great majority of 
these boxes have contained the specific germs of cholera, coming from 
persons who have only slight indispositions ; and yet the contents are 
being distributed broadcast over the country. Can we say that we are 
free from the risk of cholera while these box closets exist, not merely at 
Grimsby, but in a great number of places, and while their contents 
are so carelessly thrown about? This is a question the Lancet has raised, 
and which I now repeat and elaborate. 

Cholera, it has been said, is a filth disease, but poverty is one of 
its essential concomitants, Fortunately, after having selected its first 
victims among the poor, it spreads to the rich, and then we begin to 
hear a great deal about the necessity of sanitary reform. It thus 
happens that cholera is very generally a blessing in disguise ; and,.if it 
should now spread in England, we may be certain that, in the long run, 
it will be the means of saving hundreds of thousands of lives. Nor is 
there any reason, so long as our water supplies remain pure, to entertain 
any great alarm. The cholera will pick out the weak places and show 
us where better sanitation is needed, and it will cause such panic that 
the most avaricious ratepayers will vote for the necessary outlay to 
effect long neglected sanitary reforms. Our sanitary laws will be 
strengthened and more rigorously enforced. Corrupt corporations whose 
members are themselves owners of the worst property will have a bad 
time of it, to the great benefit of humanity at large. And then, except 
in certain especially weak and bad localities, the cholera is not likely to 
cause as much suffering as it did in the past. Let those who are greatly 
alarmed contemplate the diagrams published in the Lancet of April 23rd. 
They describe the eight cholera epidemics of Paris. There is a very long 
column which shows that in 1832 the deaths from cholera amounted to 
18,402, and this was equal to 2,345 per 100,000 of the population. Then 
there is a somewhat shorter column showing that the deaths from cholera 
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in 1849 amounted to 19,615 ; but as the population had increased this was 
equal to only 1,861 per 100,000. After that we have a tremendous drop. 
The third column is less than a third the length of the first; for in 1854 
the proportion of deaths amounted to only 732 per 100,000. In 1865, 
the proportion had again decreased by more than half, namely, 354 to 
the 100,000. In 1866, it was 289 to the 100,000. After that we come 
to what may be described as modern times, and we find that the pro- 
portion of deaths was only 46 in 1873; 44 in 1884; and 39 in 1892. 
This marvellous decrease in the fatality of cholera is undoubtedly due 
to the great sanitary improvement effected in Paris during that lapse of 
time. It cannot be said, however, that London has been remiss in this 
respect. On the contrary, we have taken the lead in sanitation, and the 
death rate of London is considerably below that of Paris; and this 
advantage especially applies to our zymotic death rate in general, and in 
particular to the London typhoid fever death rate. Consequently, if the 
Parisians can look with equanimity on the prospect of a cholera 
epidemic we ought to feel at least equally secure in London. 

Notwithstanding these cheering facts, I must in conclusion repeat 
that we have many weak points in England. There is much drunken- 
ness, and drunkards fall an easy prey to cholera. In Belgium, in 
Holland, and in the north of France, the first, and by far the greater 
proportion, of the victims were hard drinkers, There is no lack of 
hard drinkers in England. There is no lack, either, of misery, of over- 
crowding, of personal uncleanliness; and these constitute the culture 
ground of the cholera microbe. To save ourselves from cholera we 
must cement a firm alliance between the social reformer and the 
sanitary reformer. While our slums subsist, we shall always be in 
danger of epidemics. We must have air space and cleanliness for all, 
and not merely for the rich. This is the lesson cholera teaches, and 
till we have carried into effect that lesson it is well that England 
should not feel safe from ‘cholera. 


ADOLPHE SMITH. 











WILLIAM COBBETT. 


N a dark corner of a library with which I am familiar, repose in a 
I long row the eighty or ninety volumes of Cobbett’s Political Register. 
The dust gathers thickly upon them ; and yet it is worth while occa- 
sionally to blacken one’s fingers by turning them over. For in that 
grimy mine there is much to reward the student of a great historical 
period. Less obscure shelves in the same room bear the respectable 
weight of the Edinburgh and the Quarterly and the Westminster ; and 
not far off are others groaning under the portentous burden of 
Hansards Debates ; and all around are piles of memoirs and diaries, 
and collected works of philosophical and literary celebrities, and 
authoritative histories dealing with party intrigues and military 
campaigns, From them we may learn what was thought and said 
during the great war and down to the Reform Bill of 1832 by such of 
our ancestors as powdered their hair and could speak as fellow-creatures 
to Pitt, and Fox, and Canning, and Brougham. But should we desire to 
know what were the dumb thoughts and emotions fermenting in the 
brains of the labourer and the artisan, the topics really canvassed at 
farmers’ ordinaries and workmen’s clubs, looking up with imperfect 
comprehension to the thunders which rolled far above their heads in the 
sublime regions of political controversy, we shall find no guide com- 
parable to Cobbett. And it is worth while to know something of this 
lower sphere; if only that in it were accumulating and fermenting 
thoughts and aspirations and animosities which were to show themselves 
in due time by political convulsions observable by all men. After we 
have talked to honourable members in the House of Commons, it is 
instructive to go down to the cellars where Guy Faux is preparing his 
magazine of explosive materials. Cobbett has been described by many 
very able writers, and some of his writings have still, 1 hope, a con- 
siderable popularity. The selection called his Political Works, edited 
by his sons, gives a fair impression of the Register. But having been 
curious enough to make some journeys of exploration through the 
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original paper, I fancy that I may still be able—not to make any real 
addition to our knowledge of the writer, but—to put a few points about 
him into rather better order. 

William Cobbett, born, apparently, in 1762, was the son of a small 
farmer, and grandson of an agricultural labourer. The house in which he 
was born is still to be seen near the railway station of the little town of 
Farnham. Arthur Young, according to Cobbett, says somewhere that 
Farnham is at the head of the finest stretch of land in England— 
speaking, of course, from an agricultural point of view. The chalk 
ranges of the Hog’s Back run eastward from it to shelter the picturesque 
Surrey villages towards Godalming and Guildford. To the south-west 
the chalk again forms the “ hangers,” amidst which nestles the country 
sacred to White of Selborne. Wide heaths spread southwards to 
the ‘pine-crowned Crooksbury Hill and the quasi-Alpine summit of 
Hindhead. Near Cobbett’s birthplace lay Waverley Abbey, with its 
ancient ruins, and Moor Park, where Swift had once made a pet of Stella, 
and, in Farnham itself, the stately palace of the Bishops of Winchester. 
There is no more charming bit of English scenery ; and in Cobbett’s 
childhood the agricultural population had been passing through a period 
of marked prosperity. From them sprang the burly, beef-eating soldiery 
who held one Englishman to be equal to three Frenchmen (that was 
Cobbett’s settled conviction), and the cudgel-playing, bull-baiting, 
beer-swilling peasantry, who accepted Squire Western and Parson 
Trulliber as essential parts of the order of Providence. Cobbett, brought 
up in poverty but not in misery, remembered every detail of the old 
country with singular fondness. He remembered the sandhill down 
which he had rolled with his brothers, and the big elm tree into which 
he had watched a wild cat ; and he recurs enthusiastically to a day when 
. the linnets were singing and bluebells flowering, the ploughboys whistling 
and their horses’ harness jingling, near Waverley Abbey, when suddenly 
the hounds came up in full. cry, and he, then eight years old, joined for 
miles in the chase, Characteristically he refers to this as one of the 
perfectly happy moments of his life ; also to another occasion, equally 
happy, when :he heard of the suicide of Castlereagh. He was proud of 
his education in the “ sweet air”; had he been brought up like a milksop, 
with a nurserymaid at his heels, he would have been as great a fool as 
the idiots turned out from those dens of dunces called colleges and 
universities. Cobbett, however, had learnt his letters, and to some 
purpose. When he was eleven years old someone told him of the 
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King’s garden at Kew, still finer than the Bishop’s garden at Farnham. 
He started at once, with thirteen halfpence in his pocket. Passing 
through Richmond he saw in a shop-window Swift’s Zale of a Tué, 
price threepence. He had already spent threepence on bread and cheese, 
but decided to devote threepence more to literature instead of supper. 
He lay down under a haystack, read Swift till he fell asleep, and learnt 
a lesson of style which was to last him for life. 

Next morning Cobbett was engaged by a good-natured gardener at 
Kew ; but he soon gave this up, and, after some further adventures, 
found himself when just of age a recruit in a regiment at Chatham, 
The British soldier of those days had his virtues, as Frenchtnen and 
Americans found out ; but was not remarkable for sobriety or literary 
taste. Cobbett, however, was an exception. He taught himself grammar 
while a private on sixpence a day. The edge of his berth was his seat ; 
his knapsack his bookcase ; a bit of board his desk ; he had to wait for 
light till he could take his turn at the fireplace; half a score of 
thoughtless soldiers were laughing and brawling round him. He was so 
poor that when by great shifts he had saved a halfpenny to buy a red 
herring, and lost it by accident, he cried like a child. Cobbett soon 
became a model soldier ; his stalwart frame probably recommended him 
as well as his industry and sobriety; and he was soon not only a 
sergeant, but specially trusted with all the regimental accounts, and 
even with the conduct of a survey in Canada. Moreover, in spite of 
events to come, he imbibed a love of the army, which he expressed even 
when as a Radical he had to denounce much that was dear to the 
soldier. A year after enlistment Cobbett went with his regiment to 
America, and there occurred a romance worth reading in his own words: 
One evening he was sitting in the lodging of a brother sergeant, 
who had a daughter of thirteen, Cobbett being twenty-five. Some days 
later he took his early morning walk in the Canadian winter ; the snow 
lay deep on the ground ; but as he passed his comrade’s house at dawn 
of day there was the daughter scrubbing out a washtub in the snow. 
“ That’s the girl for me!” exclaimed Sergeant Cobbett, and from that 
instant thought no more of her marrying anyone else than of her being 
“changed into a chest of drawers.” The girl, however, was to return to 
Woolwich with her father. Cobbett did not like the thoughts of the 
hard life and the questionable society which awaited her. He therefore 
gave her his whole savings, which now amounted to 150 guineas, telling 
her to make herself comfortable till they met. Cobbett was kept in 
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America for four years after her departure. Coming home at last, he 
found his little girl a maid-of-all-work, at £5 a year. With scarcely a 
word she returned him the 150 guineas unbroken. Certainly, we may 
echo his words: she was the girl for him, and may add, too, that he 
made the best of husbands to her. They married at once, and lived 
very happily ever afterwards, in spite of much that would have made 
more sensitive natures unhappy. 

At this point occurred a catastrophe which changed Cobbett’s life. 
He had obtained his discharge from the regiment with an excellent 
character. He immediately charged some of his officers with systematic 
peculation. His employment in keeping the accounts had brought the 
facts to his knowledge, and he had carefully collected evidence. He 
depended, however, partly upon the evidence of a comrade. A court- 
martial was granted, but, according to Cobbett, no notice was taken of 
his demand that the books should be properly secured and an indemnity 
promised to the essential witness. He heard also that a charge of 
sedition was to be trumped up against himself. He would be ruined if 
this device succeeded, and his witness probably flogged if the charge 
failed. Cobbett therefore failed to appear, and for greater safety retired 
to France. It seems to be impossible now to ascertain the whole facts 
of this story. Cobbett was afterwagds accused of having withdrawn his 
charge for corrupt considerations. I shall only say that I see no reason 
for doubting his own version of the facts. A man who should reveal 
such malpractices even at the present day, with newspapers to back 
him, would do well to look carefully to his means of establishing his 
case. In those days, when the Press was feeble and private interests 
strong, a sergeant denouncing his regimental superiors would have only 
too good reasons to dread unscrupulous means of retaliation. 

Cobbett found France in the throes of the Revolution. He was, 
apparently, in a Royalist district, and abhorred the Jacobins and all their 
works. He soon found it expedient to retire to America, where he 
settled in Philadelphia, and discovered—the most important discovery a 
man can make-—the secret of his own strength. American politics were 
at that time distracted by conflicts between the Federalists and the 
Democrats. England and France were endeavouring to force the still 
feeble country into concessions to one or other of the great belligerent 
Powers. Cobbett supported himself for a time by giving lessons in English 
to French emigrants. One of his pupils translated for him a newspaper 
article describing the addresses presented to Priestley, who had been 
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driven by the exuberant loyalty of Birmingham to take refuge in the 
States. Cobbett, infuriated by the welcome bestowed upon Priestley, 
made his first plunge into print. He wrote a pamphlet denouncing 
Priestley and the Jacobins. The blow told. Cobbett, or “ Peter Porcupine,” 
as he presently called himself, became at once a popular author. He 
followed up his success by a pamphlet called A Bone to Gnaw for the 
Democrats, which showed that he had not read the Zale of a Tub for 
nothing. No sturdier cudgel-player had stepped into the literary ring 
since his master had published the Drapior’s Letters. He soon set up a 
paper called Porcupine's Gasette—unreadable enough now, but full of 
hearty, full-flavoured abuse ; of good “ mouth-filling swearing,” as Hotspur 
puts it: liar and scoundrel are among the gentler terms of his 
vocabulary (his first publisher is described as that “lump of tallow 
streaked with lampblack”); and we can see that the audacious Corporal, 
as his enemies called him, had not dropped such flowers of speech as 
would tell in the barrack-room. Cobbett himself declares that his 
services turned the scale at a critical moment. His friends, indeed, 
thought more highly of him than he could do (their opinion must have 
been very exalted), but at least he was in the “front rank” of those who 
detached America from an alliance with France. He showed indomitable 
courage when threatened with tar and feathers. He replied that he 
should publish whatever he chose. He opened a shop, and, in defiance 
of all Democrats, filled his windows with portraits of the hated despot, 
George III., of the Royal Family, and of William Pitt, with a picture of the 
glorious victory of the 1st of June. Various efforts to suppress him failed, 
until he unluckily fell foul of Dr. Rush. Rush had a mode of curing the 
yellow fever which had at least the merit of simplicity. It consisted in 
purging and bleeding. Cobbett described him riding in his carriage 
during a threatened outbreak, exclaiming, “Purge and bleed all 
Kensington.” The cure; said Cobbett, had made a marked increase in 
the bills of mortality, and its author was another Sangrado. A 
Pennsylvanian jury, directed by a Chief Justice who, if Cobbett speaks 
truth, was a notorious drunkard, and had been horsewhipped in the 
streets, consoled Rush by damages of five thousand dollars ; and Cobbett 
left America for England. He fired a parting shot in a pamphlet called 
The Treat of Republicanism, The choice of the people, said this vigorous 
controversialist, generally fell upon “bankrupts, swindlers, quacks, 
parasites, panders, atheists, and apostates; in a word, upon the most 
infamous and most despicable of the human race.” Of all tyrannies, the 
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tyranny of such a democratic assembly was the most insupportable. Who 
will say, asks this good John Bull elsewhere, that “an Englishman ought 
not to despise all the nations of the world? I am sure I do.” And 
accordingly he came home determined to show his countrymen how 
much they owed to the blessed rule of George III., who had “watched 
over him in his infancy,” as he quaintly puts it, and the heaven-born 
Ministers, who had saved them from the Jacobins of France. Cobbett’s 
vigorous defence of his country and his King had naturally attracted the 
notice of Ministers at home. He might take an important part in the 
warfare against the revolutionary principles which were being dis- 
seminated by the writings of Tom Paine. Burke’s eloquence was above 
the heads of those whom he called the “swinish multitude.” The 
works of the virtuous Mrs. Hannah More, which were being widely 
circulated to exhort all good people to be content with that station in 
life in which it had pleased Providence to place them, had somehow a 
certain savour as of milk and water. Cobbett’s brew was from a 
stronger tap. Ministers made him offers of employment in the Press. 
An edition of his American works in twelve volumes was published by 
subscription, and the list of subscribers included the Royal Princes and 
the leaders of the Anti-Jacobin crusade. Cobbett had the honour of 
dining with Pitt and some of his colleagues, including Canning and other 
writers in the famous Antz-Jacobin. This dinner, on August 7th, 1800, 
evidently tickled his vanity. He went next day to see his home at 
Farnham. There was Crooksbury Hill! “As high as Crooksbury Hill” 
was a proverb through all the country-side ; but he fancied that it must 
have been changed, for in America he had seen hills four times its height. 
Yet there was its crown of fir-trees where he had taken magpies’ nests ; 
there, too, was the place where he had begun gardening; and he 
remembered himself at work in his little blue smock frock and hob- 
Nailed shoes. Yet the day before he had dined with Ministers and 
“been waited upon by men in gaudy liveries.” He felt proud, he says, 
for he had done it all himself. He boasted, too, that he could still stand 
on his own legs. He refused the Ministerial offers of a newspaper, 
and started a Porcupine’s Gasette of his own, intended to convince his 
countrymen that they were the freest and happiest of the human race. 
The paper failed because, says Cobbett, he refused to publish quack adver- 
tisements, or to make money by other dirty means. The statement 
is, I believe, true, and much to his credit ; though I cannot say whether 
the paper would have otherwise succeeded. 
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He now began the publication which for over thirty years was to be 
the mouthpiece of all his opinions. He started the Political Register in 
January, 1802, under conditions which require notice. It was at the 
beginning eminently respectable ; with a few articles in a dignified tone ; 
but it was chiefly composed of State papers and Parliamentary reports, 
and intended, as its name implies, to be a kind of supplement to the 
famous Annual Register, of which Burke had been the first editor. Two 
of Burke’s disciples, Windham and Dr. Lawrence, had taken up Cobbett : 
Lawrence coached him in finance; Windham enabled him to find credit 
for starting the paper, and both of them appear to have acted as his 
political mentors. Windham was a man after Cobbett’s own heart: 
almost, indeed, the only friend against whom Cobbett never turned. 
He was a type of the most cultivated country gentleman of the time ; 
a classical scholar, a mathematician, and a mighty athlete. When near 
sixty he mentions incidentally that he has walked twenty-five miles at 
the rate of five and a-half miles an hour, a feat which I should not like 
to attempt to repeat. He loved prize-fighting, and was almost as much 
interested in the battles of Gully and Gregson as in the victories of 
Nelson and Wellington. He has still an equivocal fame for his 
ardent defence of bull-baiting as a means of keeping up the British love 
of manliness and fair play. As a politician he called himself a Whig, 
though he objected to Parliamentary reform and regarded the French 
Revolution with shuddering aversion. He had imbibed in the fullest 
degree the principles of Burke, and was one of the old Whigs who 
joined Pitt’s Ministry in 1796. He never admired Pitt, however, and his 
main quarrel with the Minister was not that Pitt was in favour of war, 
but that Pitt did not, like Burke, regard the war as an Anti-Jacobin 
crusade. Windham wished to strike at the heart of the enemy, not to 
go about looking up remote settlements. When he heard of Wellington’s 
first success in Spain he observed that it was worth an “archipelago of 
sugar colonies.” Now, Cobbett’s Register was at first entirely identified 
with Windham’s politics. He supported all that Windham supported ; 
denounced the Peace of Amiens; wrote a spirited paper upon the outbreak 
of the war, which was circulated by Government to be read in every 
parish church in the country; advocated an alliance of all parties against 
Napoleon ; argued that Pitt’s proved incompetence as a War Minister 
disqualified him for the dictatorship ; and, in brief, was so thorough a 
follower that when Windham came into office with “All the Talents,” 
after Pitt’s death, everyone (so he tells us) thought that his fortune was 
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made. For some reason, however, they finally parted company when this 
event took place, that is, in the beginning of 1806. An article in the 
Edinburgh Review of July, 1807, remarks that Cobbett has more influ- 
ence than all the other journalists put together; and it adds that he 
maintains this influence by the force of his personal character, although 
he has completely changed his politics within the last six months. The 
vehement Anti-Jacobin had suddenly become a Radical reformer. What 
was the secret of this singular change ? 

Cobbett’s enemies, of course, saw in it some base motive. The 
explanation will commend itself to no one who reads the Register of 
those years. I know no writing that gives more the impression of down- 
right sincerity. Cobbett, I have said, was a thorough John Bull, the 
concentrated essence of the national spirit. One oddly characteristic 
trifle is his lasting indignation at the sensible abandonment of the title 
“ King of France” at the Peace of Amiens. Years afterwards, when a 
thorough Radical, Cobbett still called this an act of baseness without a 
parallel. The number of acts of unparalleled baseness in Cobbett’s 
vocabulary is, it is true, incalculable ; but Cobbett’s stomach was really 
turned by any concession to a Frenchman. Though Cobbett at last 
became an opponent of the war, he only abandoned his warlike attitude 
slowly, and certainly never upon what could be called peace principles. 
By temper he was what we should now call a “ Jingo,” and turned 
against the war for very different reasons. They were, indeed, obvious 
enough. 

There was one conspicuous fact of those days which suggests 
wonder rather at the calmness with which most politicians regarded it 
than at the impression which it made upon Cobbett. We must 
all look back with a mixture of admiration and _ reprobation at 
the uncertainty of our national finances in those days. A modern 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must, I fancy, be moved to envy when he 
notices the calmness with which the House of Commons accepted pro- 
posals which would now—enormously as wealth has increased—send a 
shudder through the country. Millions were flying about with sublime 
recklessness. Pitt, before the Peace of Amiens, had raised loans to the 
amount of over three hundred millions. Where did the money go and 
whence did it come? Windham, and Cobbett with him, had asked the 
first question. What had we to show for our money? England had 
not been invaded, for England had won the command of the seas. But 
what of the Anti-Jacobin crusade? Napoleon, the heir of Jacobinism, 
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was overshadowing the whole Continent ; his power was growing visibly, 
and it was apparently soon ‘to be a struggle between England on one 
side and the whole Continent on the other. So far, Cobbett agreed with 
Windham ; but Cobbett went on to ask the other question, Whence 
did the money come? Cobbett was a thrifty peasant, who had saved 
money by sixpences, and had wept over the loss of the price of a red 
herring. To him a million had a more awful sound than to the pros- 
perous country gentleman. There was the real difference. A rich man 
may be a genuine Radical ; but his Radicalism is generally of a different 
texture, I think, from that of the man who has imbibed from infancy the 
passions and prejudices of the poorest class. Cobbett was a John Bull, 
even, as I have said, a Jingo; but below the Jingo was the genuine 
English agricultural labourer. He had no strong prejudice against the 
squire and parson ; he accepted and even admired them. But he saw 
things in a different light. A Windham had to pay high taxes during 
the war ; but his rents increased, and his sons and family held commis- 
sions and pensions. The manufacturers were growing rich as commerce 
expanded with our command of the sea. Fundholders were prosperous, 
and stockjobbers making fortunes out of the enormous loans. One class 
meanwhile was suffering grievously ; and that class was Cobbett’s own. 
The agricultural labourer was being degraded. In 1803 there were one 
million two hundred thousand paupers in England, or a seventh of the 
whole population. The numbers had doubled and trebled since Pitt’s 
accession to power, and were still rapidly increasing. Here, then, was 
the answer to the question. The war was being carried on for the 
benefit of fundholders and pensioners and at the expense of the labouring 
class. Cobbett’s attack upon Pitt led him to insist upon this conclusion ; 
and, without asking how far the conclusion was accurate, we may 
surely put it down to his credit that he had so profound a sense of a 
tremendous evil which his superiors took with comparative indifference. 
Every Opposition finds fault with the finance of Ministers ; but Cobbett’s 
accusation thus took a much more serious tone than that of his leaders, 
who, after all, complained rather of details than principles. 

Cobbett’s first utterances were still in the Anti-Jacobin vein. What 
he regretted, he says in 1804, was the disappearance of the old order. 
The country gentlemen were being supplanted by “loanjobbers, con- 
tractors, and nabobs” ; honours were being lavished on riches, however 
acquired ; independence sapped by the influence of the Treasury; and 
“butchers, bakers, bottle-corkers, and old clothes men” taking the 
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place of Norman families. He objected to innovation, he declared, 
whether it proceeded from clubs or Jacobins, from “synagogues of 
saints or boards of government”; and he cherished an affection for 
adherence to long-tried principles, an affection for “ancient families 
and ancient establishments.” But, as time went on, the ruling classes 
in Church and State became more identified with the stockjobbers. He 
denounced the stockjobbing lovers of peace and plenty, the innumerable 
swarm of locusts who, without stirring ten miles from the capital, 
devour three-fourths of the produce of the whole land ; the destructive 
race of beings who will abuse everyone who tries to open the eyes of the 
nation. Therefore, when Windham came into office, Cobbett proposed 
a sweeping remedy. The nation, he said, must destroy the debt, or the 
debt would destroy the nation. He accordingly suggested to Windham 
that the debt should be repudiated. The proposition seems not 
unnaturally to have alienated the Minister, who was content with a 
form of the Sinking Fund approved by his colleagues, which turned out, 
as Cobbett foretold, to be a simple bit of financial jugglery. | Whatever 
the morality of Cobbett’s proposal, he stuck to his point. The taxing 
and funding system was the root of the whole evil. It had drawn 
property into fewer hands ; it had extinguished the small farmers ; their 
houses were being dismantled ; all the windows except one or two 
stopped up to evade the tax, leaving just enough light to show the half- 
naked children, while the land provided luxuries for his overgrown 
master. There would soon be but two classes, masters and abject 
dependants. Call me leveller and Jacobin, he said in 1807, as long as 
you please ; “ I wish to see the poor men of England what the poor men 
of England were when I was born, and from endeavouring to accomplish 
this wish nothing but the want of means shall make me desist.” 

Here was Cobbett’s theory, perfectly sincere, I think, if possibly 
distorted. |The upper classes formed a ring, or, as he used to call it, 
were collectively the “Thing”! The “Thing” meant a body held 
together. by corrupt influence, raising taxes, and distributing them to 
abject dependants, ruling Parliament, and through Parliament sucking 
the very life blood from the country. London—the “wen,” as he called 
it—was the monstrous swelling, the outward and visible sign of their 
growing power ; and his sentimental affection for the old families and 
institutions died out as he saw them gradually becoming the slaves 
of the stockjobbers and deserving by their want of spirit to be 
supplanted by new and more corrupt growths. From sucha point of 
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view, Cobbett, of course, though he still for a time supported the war, 
was a very equivocal friend even to Windham and the Whig Ministry, 
who had been forced to carry on the policy of Pitt. He naturally fell 
into line with the Radicals, who, with different intentions, were again 
beginning to raise their heads. They had always hated the oid 
aristocracy, and had not, like Cobbett, any lingering prejudices in its 
favour. English sympathy with the French Revolution had not, I think, 
been very deeply seated. Some of the early leaders had been suppressed 
by the rigorous Anti-Jacobin measures of Pitt’s Ministry; and many had 
been frightened by the horrors of the Revolution itself. But the same 
process which roused Cobbett’s alarm was now beginning to generate a 
homebred Radicalism. After a long cessation, motions for reform were 
again being made in Parliament by Burdett, Cochrane, and others. 
Bentham and the Utilitarians were throwing themselves for the first time 
into political agitation. Even the respectable Edinburgh Review, though 
shocked, as we have said, by Cobbett’s new line, was for the first time 
becoming distinctly Liberal. The Peninsular War, beginning in 1808, 
gave in one sense a higher tone to the fight, which, instead of being a 
crusade against principles or a merely selfish clutch at commercial 
advantages, was now a defence of a national uprising against foreign 
oppression. But the Radicals and the Whigs saw in it chiefly one more 
disastrous step in the policy of direct interference in Continental war- 
fare, which, since 1793, had led to nothing but disgrace. Englishmen of 
the present day are too apt to speak as though the great war had given 
to our history nothing but the record of Wellington’s successful cam- 
paigns. Weare apt to forget how many years had already passed during 
which our Continental policy had brought only a series of failures. The 
Edinburgh and the Radicals, and Cobbett with them, saw in the new 
enterprise nothing but a prospect of still more failures, and of a still 
further accumulation of numerous debts. Cobbett, after some faint 
attempts to preserve his consistency, fell into the Radical views upon 
this question also. His Register became the great Radical organ. He 
followed Burdett, the Radical leader; accepted Parliamentary reform, 
which he had previously denounced with Windham; attacked rotten 
boroughs, placemen, and pensioners, and made an effort himself to stand 


for Honiton, where, as he says, his eyes were opened yet wider to the 
monstrous prevalence of bribery. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 
(To be continued.) 





TOWN OR COUNTRY ? 


ITH most of us English folk love of the country is a kind of 
second nature. We are born into it, as we are born into a love 
of adventure and mountaineering ; and town life is always in some sense 
a mitigated form of exile, from which in our dreams we ever long tc 
escape. To live in the country, when the heat of the day is over and the 
mellow evening shades‘have come, is as a tender idyl—the mature form 
of the cradle-song—which soothes us when we are weary and sustains us 
when we flag. To live in the country—what a dream of delight! To 
have done for ever with the turmoil of society and the strain of ambition 
—to have no more to suffer from the disillusionments of intimacy—to 
go where the unconscientiousness of public, like the profligacy of private 
life is unknown—where treacherous infidelities have no place—is that not 
something to live for, something that will amply repay us for all we 
are suffering now? We think so and we plod on our way; helped by 
this belief, grumbling as we go, according to our national wont, and 
finding all barren from Dan to Beersheba. 

How horrible town life is! “ Dear, distracting,” quotha ? “ Dear City of 
God?” Was there ever found a man to say this of London, or, indeed, 
of any city, the Violet-crowned or another? But let that “dear City of 
God” pass. Perhaps there was something lovely and of magic power where 
the sacred olive grew and the Motherless Goddess, grander and more 
glorious than even her father Zeus, towered as the Protecting Deity in the 
Virgin Temple. Let that be—but London! What beauty have we here ? 
What is there to look at refreshing to the eye ?—elevating to the mind ? 
Chimney-pots of every shape and form, and each one more eccentric and 
more ugly than the other, cap long rows of anemic stucco or apoplectic 
brick, varied by chromatic monstrosities in red, blue, and green, which 
make the whole street a discord and destroy even the small amount of 
“scheme” which might have come by a more level choice. Here and 
there stand railed-in plots of greenery, of which the beauty lasts for about 
three spring-weeks. After this evanescent period every tree and shrub 
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sinks down into a uniform suit of a dusky, dusty, nondescript hue, neither 
green nor grey nor yet brown, but a curious and nameless mixture of all 
three. To this add lamp-black streaks where the liberal soots have fallen, 
and then say how closely our parks and squares and gardens resemble their 
congeners out in the unsullied country ! When autumn comes, where are 
the splendid tints which make death so glorious in the free forests and 
wind-kissed woods ?—on the mountain side when the dying bracken 
turns to burnished gold ?—in the picturesque apple-orchards laden with 
ruddy fruit or balls of pale gold as beautiful as the lemon trees of the 
south? A litter of leaves and the swaying of naked black branches 
emphasise the equinoctial gales in London ; but of the beauty given by 
birch and maple, oak and bird-cherry, mountain-ash and all the berried 
growths of hedge-row and thicket, we have not a trace. 

So of winter. In the country the rime frost creates a world of 
fantastic beauty, and the soft snow falls more as a beneficent cover of 
spotless down, beautiful in itself and of prime value to Nature, than as 
a hindrance to traffic and a nuisance to man and beast—and hideous at 
that—asit isin London. Snow and frost in London, with a week’s spell 
of night-black fog superadded! And to think that we, sane men and 
women of understanding minds and available means, submit to the 
torture these three inflict, when an hour’s flight—nay, less—will take us 
into the loveliness of unsullied purity and cloudless sunshine! 

To be sure, the younger and braver among us, undaunted by fog and 
undeterred by frost, go about as usual, and find time to visit the house- 
bound—those who stave off bronchitis within their four walls, and nurse 
their asthma by thefire. To these come in those younger and braver, 
bringing great gusts of life as inspiriting as so many breezes from the 
moors—as full of mental ozone as the sea-air is of material. Fyll ot 
social and intellectual meat, they regale the home-bound starveling with 
the last good thing going the round of the clubs, or discuss the last 
unworkable political theory according to the latest dicta of the biggest 
lights, or skim the cream off the reviews and save the poor prisoner’s 
time as well as patience by judicious finger-posts. All this comes as a 
certain redressing of the balance in London, where the frailer have to 
bide within and the bolder fare forth. And the Lord makes us thankful 
for what we have in mind as well as in meat. But with all this, adding 
thereto lectures and theatres and concerts and shows, debates here and 
discourses there, and the whole grand intellectual machinery of the 
world’s metropolis—with all this we turn wistfully to that dream of the 
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country which is, as we have said, the cradle-song of childhood enlarged 
into the idyl of maturity ; and, greatly daring, we take the plunge—more 
important than the mere dinner we wot of. 

We go into the country. Doing nothing by halves, we despise a 
country town and go right into the heart of a rural district. This was our 
dream—a rural district, sparsely peopled so far as the village goes, with 
trim thatched cottages about the bye-lanes, and the houses of the gentry 
by no means closely set as so many new villas, but at somewhat stately 
distances one from the other—a rural district making its own butter, 
selling its own milk, killing its own calves, fattening its own pigs and 
poultry, supplying eggs and garden-stuff at first hand without the inter- 
vention of a market and with never a middleman to intercept profits— 
a rural district self-contained, owing nothing to the larger world outside, 
ignored by the rushing, hurrying, madding crowd, out of the way of 
tourists and cheap trippers, and reproducing the simpler forms of country 
life as we knew it fifty or sixty- years ago. Hey, then, for fresh air and 
freedom, beauty and simplicity, the “ wild civility” of the careless shoe- 
string, and a fig for the material conveniences and intellectual advantages 
of foggy, dirty, soot-encumbered London ! 

How sweet the smell of the fresh-mown lawn! How delightful the 
song of the birds in the bushes! .What a poem to breakfast in a room 
opening on to the flower-full garden, with a thrush “scattering his loose 
notes in the waste of air,” and a blackbird sounding his rich, full chord, 
after splitting the reddest cherry on the tree! Hey, what is this? 
Nothing for breakfast but this unappetising-looking bacon, which, as a 
good citizen determined to do your duty to the locality, you demanded 
should be bought at the one village shop where they sell everything— 
from spades to onions, taking in coarse dress materials, dried herrings, 
apples, candles, and cheese by the way? No pink-fleshed salmon steak 
wrapped in its translucent paper cover, no kidneys on toast, no daintily 
trimmed lamb cutlets, with the crisp fried parsley as the abiding relish 
no firm-flaked “ Finnan haddie ”—only rusty, reesty, unappetising bacon 
cut from the flitch lying in fraternal contact with the onions, the 
cheese, and the candles aforesaid! And the butter is neither sweet nor 
fresh, nor yet well made, while the bread is close and heavy, and the 
cream more sour than is to your liking. All these things, which were 
to have been supreme, are less excellent than what you have been 
accustomed toin London ; but the eggs are impeccable, and the “ cream” 
there is all right. 
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This question of the commissariat indeed is a serious one, and 
threatens to become burning in more senses than one. Fish is not to 
be had. When brought round once a week or ten days by the hawker 
who fills his cart with the overflow of the nearest market-town, it is not 
as free from suspicion as you could wish; and it has the unmistakable 
look of much handling. Also, as you are rather at the fag-end of the 
round, you get only that which all the others have refused—the leanest 
pair of lemon-soles, the flabbiest chunk of cod, the least meritorious 
take of mackerel. But it is this or nothing; and after a time you 
welcome even your inferior purchases as a pleasant variety, and make 
up in sauce for what is wanting in flesh. 

It is just that which is wanting in your larder—variety. When the 
one butcher kills his one beast you must take what you can get. And 
as the latest comer in the small community you get the second-rate cuts. 
The prime go to the old-established customers, turn and turn about ; 
and only by a fluke can you secure the bits to which you lay unavailing 
claim. The monotony tells on your appetite; and, for all the fresh air 
and exercise which should create a new man under the old skin, you tire 
of your constant repetitions, and fall off in flesh and spirits in conse- 
quence. Vegetables, too, you find difficult to procure, and your choice 
is restricted in the main to marrows and cabbages. If you have a garden 
of your own the mice eat the peas, the slugs riddle the cabbages, the 
broad beans turn black before they are ready to pull, the potato-crop is 
a failure, the birds and the wasps together make short work of the 
fruit ; and nothing comes to time. You are a good fortnight behind 
your more advantageously-placed neighbours; and strawberries are 
stale in London before the first dish makes its appearance on your 
table. If you complain to your gardener he gives you either a saucy 
answer or an indignant notice, “ this day month” ; which inconveniences 
you far more than him. Still, when you do come into your inheritance 
and the tap of your garden-stuff runs freely, how prime it is! Not the 
best shop in London can match your humble little plot for the exquisite 
savour of its “ greenmeat,” because not the best shop can deliver it to 
you with the dew still on it—with the aroma which nothing but the 
ruddy sun brings out. 

The post is one of your trials. In London, with its multitudinous 
offices and pillar-boxes close to your hand, you could send out at 
pleasure a dozen times aday, if you chose. Here you have one delivery 
in the morning ; one outgoing mail in the afternoon ; and the post-office 
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is a full half-mile from your house. A stroll down the road, after 
luncheon, is not unpleasant in the fair weather, though the way is apt to 
grow tedious by repetition; but in the bad? It is a consideration, and 
a grave one. Still, someone must go; and that someone has a hard 
time of it with the driving sleet and pelting rain blinding him—perhaps 
her—full face as he goes. And how difficult it is to get a fair supply 
of stamps, of letter-cards, of the higher-priced postal orders! We do 
not do a large business in anything in Sleepy Hollow, and a more than 
usually active correspondent terribly upsets our calculations. By 
degrees, however, you fall into line with the rest, when the exceptional 
activity of your correspondence slackens, and the rural postman ceases 
to groan beneath the extra burden of your letters and parcels. 

Do you keep a pony-trap, and are you fastidious about grooming 
and harness? Woe worth the hour! Your handy-man about the place, 
who cleans the knives and the boots, runs errands, looks after the garden, 
minds the pony, and milks the cow if you have one—he has no 
time for the finer fringes of his work. If he gets the gross elemental 
substance right that is all that‘can be expected ofhim. For the rest, if you 
want polish you must give it yourself. But a poor benighted townsman 
as you are, what do you know about grooming or gardening? You 
either overwork or underwork this, one punchy camel who bears all 
your locomotive burdens—you either overfeed or underfeed him—you 
and your man together ; for a handy-man about the place is neither an 
Assheton Smith nor a Paxton, and if it is not quite a case of Satan 
correcting Sin it is undoubtedly one of half knowledge leading whole 
ignorance. So that of a surety your experiment in horse-flesh will come 
to grief before the end of all things, and ignorance will work out exactly 
the same pattern as dishonesty and neglect. Then you will regret the 
dashing hansom and the smart little coupé which gave you all that heart 
can desire. Even the lumbering City ’bus would be a godsend here in 
your rural paradise, where the best people live beyond the radius of your 
walking powers ; and the Underground would be hailed as the very ideal 
of transport and locomotion. But you have chosen to leave convenience 
for beauty ; and it is only babies who want to have again intact the 
doll they have destroyed. You have made your own bed according to 
your fancy ; and if thorns come in with the roses and thistles are among 
the wild flowers—is not that the law of things, and must we not all 
submit to the inevitable? 

You had grown heartsick because of the wickedness of men. Faith- 
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less wives and complaisant husbands, themselves sauntering down the 
primrose path, seemed to taint the very air -you breathed ; and the 
criminal negligence of mothers was equalled only by the audacious use 
of their liberties made by daughters. The insincerity of political life 
saddened your soul ; the shiftiness of the leaders discredited their most 
solemn acts and utterances; the dishonesty of commercial life roused 
your indignation ; and the iniquities of the Great City made you cry out 
for very pain, “‘How long, O Lord, how long!” In the country you 
will get rid of all this baseness, and shake from you as an unclean thing 
this shameless indifference to virtue and the higher law. Here you will 
steep your soul in the clear waters of virtue, modesty,’ truth, and 
sincerity. Your Sleepy Hollow is to be your spiritual Castalia, whence 
your inner man will emerge rejuvenated in faith and once more clothed 
with the sweet virginities of thought. Well! As you anticipated so in 
part you realise. Of a truth the ladies composing the natural society of 
the place are infinitely purer in life and more modest in talk and 
speculation than the Brilliant Immoralities you have left behind. This 
general atmosphere of purity strikes you, in the young, as something 
analogous to the pearly freshness of a spring morning; in the older, as 
the tender perfume of dried rose-leaves. Almost unconsciously you draw 
the mouth of your bag close, and let not the extremest tip of a wild cat’s 
tail appear. Even the men, who yet have seen life, are more guarded in 
their conversation than the married women who laughed at your highly- 
spiced club-anecdotes in the darkened London drawing-rooms; and 
books and subjects freely discussed by unmarried girls in the Great City 
are but slightly handled by the husbands and fathers who set the pace— 
and restrict it—in your new home. As for the ladies themselves, the 
very name of a tabooed author is a lapse into dangerous freedom which 
they resent as an impertinence, or worse ; and to pronounce on his style, 
his merits, or even his demerits, is equivalent to a sentence of ostracism. 
You might as well bring a skeleton into a schoolroom or turn the con- 
versation on to the details of the last great divorce. 

This is the grand first lesson you have to learn—what you may not 
speak of. No social questions beyond the material poverty of the work- 
ing classes and the regrettable habit of drunkenness among the men, 
together with the inability of the women to make tidy homes and com- 
fortable firesides for their husbands, can be dwelt on or dissected among 
these dwellers in Sleepy Hollow, to whom all that is not Arcadia is 
Hades, and whose daily bath is in the Fountain of Castalia. No social 
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institution which time has consecrated and for which divine sanction is 
claimed, can be treated as a merely human experiment, good or bad 
according to race, religion, climate and country. No social sore can be 
touched with the very tips of the fingers ; and the economic relations of 
certain sins with work and wages must be ignored. The scientific root- 
work of natural phenomena must be as carefully concealed. Earth- 
quakes and epidemics are still “ visitations” ; so are seasons of great 
drought or disastrous rains. For the last, indeed, you might as well 
“speak disrespectfully of the Equator” as boldly declare that me- 
teorology is a science as exact as geometry, where the only uncertain 
element is our own ignorance: The New Astronomy, too, is looked at 
askance and treated by many as an ungodly prying into things recondite 
and hidden. And as for evolution, the one crude and unanswerable 
argument is: “ Has anyone ever known of a monkey becoming a man? 
—or a fish changing into a reptile?” If not, then was Darwin wrong, and 
evolution is an irreligious craze not worth the paper on which the first 
chapter of Genesis is printed. Ex revanche, a great many dear souls 
believe in spooks, telepathy, inspiration by dreams, and the sea-serpent. 

All this you have to learn, and your lesson takes time and causes 
pain in the learning. Accustomed to the bold speculations of scientific 
men—to the broad discussions of those who accept, so far as to examine, 
every new theory on the bases of evolution, of human life and social 
morality, you are not prepared for the ruthless closure with which out- 
raged orthodoxy, entrenched and dominant, cuts short free speech. These 
things are not to be argued about, they say. They have been settled 
long ago by the wisdom of our forefathers, acted on by direction from 
on High; and to probe too deep—more especially to assign a material 
origin for such and such results—weakens the foundations of our faith, 
and so far destroys the sanctities as the safeguards of society. All such 
authors as Herbert Spencer, Pearson, Frazer, Clodd, Westermark, and the 
like—men who go to the roots of things—are emphatically pronounced 
dangerous by the timid dwellers in Sleepy Hollow. And if you are not 
careful of what you are about, you—the new-comer—trailing behind 
you, not clouds of glory but fuliginous wisps of quite another birthplace 
and complexion, will be shunned as a “dreadful Radical” by some, “a 
complete atheist” by others, and “a regular Tory: that's what he is,” 
by the villagers, who are not up to nice distinctions. 

Your idyllic dream of a life in the country included among other 
things the idea of perfect smoothness and simplicity. The wild civility 
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of that careless shoestring haunted you as the keynote of all the rest. 
You find in practice that it is good only for itself. You are freer from 
the trammels of dress in the country than you were in the town. So 
much is certain. Your clothes need not cost you a quarter of what they 
were wont to cost you; you can dress more simply as to cut and 
material, and you can go shabby and escape censure. So far true ; but your 
coveted simplicity stops at your wardrobe, and, we will add, your dietary. 
You need not live luxuriously if you prefer frugality and Spartan plain- 
ness instead ; but you must remember that, live as you may, your private 
“pipe-roll” is as much your neighbours’ business as your own. Your 
life all through is as much your neighbours’ business as your own; and 
the safe and simple walking over a smooth-rolled bowling-green which 
you anticipated in your idyllic dream is in living fact the difficult and 
perilous picking of your steps among pitfalls innumerable. These pit- 
falls are shallow enough, but they are nevertheless hurtful when you slip 
your foot into them, and give your ankle a nasty twist. It is not 
by great heart-throbs that you count time in Sleepy. Hollow, but by 
pin-pricks, which drain your life-blood by insignificant little drops. You 
are not included in plots and stratagems, through which you are “cast” 
in the estimation of those on the opposite side; but you fall into local 
disfavour if you do anything out of line, or anything different from what 
the majority thinks is becoming in you. Thus, your income is appor- 
tioned to a penny by public belief, if not known by some hundreds of 
pounds. According to the house you have taken are you rated in 
general estimation, as well as by the assessment of the surveyor. If 
then, you give in public subscriptions, or do aught parochial, beyond the 
limit of your assumed income, you commit a mistake which you are 
made to feel is an offence. If you are more hospitable than is the local 
rule, you also commit a mistake which-ranks as an offence. What 
business have you to ask the Highfliers to dinner when they invited you 
to only five o’clock tea? It is for the autochthones to set the pattern of 
social intercourse, not for you, a miserable leaseholder, never ranking 
higher than did a sojourner in ancient Greece or Rome. The autochthones 
give big garden-parties where social recognition is carried on in parallel 
lines only—like talking to like, and the bigger fry solemnly ignoring the 
lesser. Sometimes the rector, if broad and humane, tries the amalgama- 
tion of the big-wigs and the choir; but in general his experiment turns 
out a ghastly failure. An aérial wall of separation rises between the 
two cohorts, and the bigwigs,cluster together in one corner of the lawn, 
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while the choir, a little scared and overawed—perhaps the bolder spirits 
feeling a little indignant—keep together on the other. It is only the 
rector who may do this. Indeed; if he be a late-comer the innovation 
will not be well received, and he will suffer all the same as if he were a 
mere unconsecrated layman. But if a layman and a new-comer were to 
try the experiment—he would have time and opportunity to reflect on the 
dangers besetting a reformer’s path, for he would be boycotted to a dead 
certainty. 

That is one of the things a new-comer has to be most careful to 
avoid—any appearance of “ reforming” customs, usages, conditions, his 
very house itself. Why! if he were to build a iean-to or throw out a 
bow-window he would find the whole neighbourhood more or less in 
arms at the change. His ownaffair,say you? Bless your innocence! 
It is the affair of the whole parish; and everyone in the parish has the 
right to give his opinion and cry down the change as a something which 
concerns them all far more than it concerns the temporary owner of the 
property. So with all customs and usages held sacred by the place. If 
they dine at seven you have no business to say half-past ; if they go in 
for teas and garden-parties, you, only a sojourner, are presumptuous to 
substitute luncheons or dinners ; where they give one pound you must 
not give two; and a higher rate of wages than the autochthones afford is 
as a crime against the community, coupled with the spoiling of the 
worker and the ruining of the market. 

With all this strict surveillance over the new-comer and the rigid con- 
formity that is demanded, the old inhabitants may be as eccentric as they 
like, and not a lip smiles, not to speak of a hand throwing stones. And 
these local oddities are always to be found in old, long-established country 
societies in remote places. There is sure to be a maiden lady of the 
epicene gender, bold, bluff, kind-hearted, rasping—an old bachelor 
who wears a wig and perhaps a spencer—a strong-willed widow or two 
of seventy or thereabouts, who treat their fifty-year-old daughters as giddy 
young things of irresponsible character and immature instincts—a Darby 

‘and Joan, who quarrel before folk with not even the most elementary 
perception of conventional proprieties—the low-bred, low-living heir to a 
fine estate, throwing back to some vulgar ancestor smuggled unknown 
into the family—the masterful daughter of a weak-willed squire, who 
lives in the stable and eventually marries the groom. And almost 
always there is a beautiful little homestead where two maiden sisters go 
down the hill of life together, clinging hand to hand as closely as in 
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their nursery days—whereof the elder is still the protector, and the 
younger is still the Beauty. 

In the country, too, you find how curiously relative a thing is moral 
value, and how universally adaptable the dramatic instinct. You, F 
accustomed to big questions, are at first disposed to slight the smaller 
issues. You find your mistake. The appointment of a magistrate takes 
Ministerial dimensions, and an Empire falls with less stir than the dis- 
missal of the postman or the superannuation of the sexton. You, sated 
with living dramas to which Ibsen’s are commonplaces, at first turn up 
your nose at the interest excited by the accident which befell Joe Smith 
in the hayfield—at the dark shadows gathering round the fair fame of 
Polly Jones—at the suspicions of dishonesty besetting the last transac- 
tion of the county architect. In time you fall into the narrow groove 
with the rest, and your dramatic instinct feeds as eagerly on this Lenten 
fare as it used to feed on the rich abundance of Metropolitan events. 
Also, you find that things creep out in the country more than in town. 
Told everywhere under the strictest promises of secrecy, the whole 
details of that shady episode in young Highflier’s life become in process 
of time common property. They filter through society, accumulating 
like a glacier lake, till suddenly one day the pressure proves too great, 
and the whole thing overflows. Whereon the poor Highfliers have to 
leave Sleepy Hollow for a time, and the place is not like itself without 
them. Indeed, the place is never like itself again, for in all probability, 
the society being its own counsel, witnesses, judge, and jury in all that 
happens, sides are taken with-more or less acrimony—some standing by 
the parents and their repudiation of their undesirable daughter-in-law, 
some going in for the logic of accomplished facts and the wisdom of 
making the best of a bad job. Wherefore they countenance the young 
prodigal, and call on the Undesirable; and so alienate from them the 
partisans of the parents, and divide their little world in two. 

And then you find that human nature is very much the same kind 
of thing, whatever its environment, and that the grand difference lies in 
relative values and local standards of measurement—always excepting 
respect for the Seventh Commandment, which, without a shadow of 
doubt, obtains more in the country than in town. 

Well! howstands it? In the world, as it is called, you have wit that 
stings but sharpens too ; insincerity that pleases and amuses you even 
while you detect and discount it; brilliant immorality whereof the bold 
daring wins so much of your admiration as shame and disgust leave 
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alive; the restless unsettlement of all faith, all certainty, but unsettled 
with what a superb sweep of thought— what almost godlike grasp of mind! 
You have emphatically what we call Life—the swirl, the strain, the 
passion of the whole human race concentrated and sublimated there 
within the area of half-a-dozen miles. You stand by the death-bed of 
the old, you are at the cradle-head of the new. The electric currents of 
thought all seem to converge in yourself, eager recipient as you are of 
the last news, the latest discovery. In the Metropolis you are as if in 
the heart of all those grand movements which the unknown historic law 
impels, but which you feel that you yourself have set afoot or are helping 
forward. In London you live; in the country you breathe. In the one 
your soul is asif a-fire, restless, “ dilated,” beating upwards and onwards, 
with every inch of power you possess used to the ultimate. In the 
country it rests like some “sweet slug-abed” between the lavender- 
scented sheets, softly dreaming away the uneventful hours, content only 
to be and not to do. Here we have the energising principle, creating 
now good and now evil; there the mild-eyed peace of passivity, won- 
dering faintly how such things may be, and ignorant of the rest—pure, 
unstained, and undeveloped. Between these two we have to make our 


choice. Life, with all its evil, all its good, its activities and aspirations, 
its crimes, its heroisms, its nobility and misdemeanours ; Repose, with its 
limitations, untouched by crime and heroism alike, sweet, innocent, and 
tranquil—a green hill torn by no volcano—a rusty sword outwearing not 
even a velvet scabbard. 


E. LYNN LINTON. 
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SOME DECISIVE MARRIAGES OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


ORTY years ago a capable writer wrote a well-known book which 
he called Zhe Fifteen Decisive Batiles of the World. Some 
of the battles which he there enumerated have undoubtedly exerted a 
powerful influence on the course of history. The defeat of the Persians 
by the Greeks, the defeat of the Mahometans by Charles Martel, and our 
own defeat in our struggle with the revolted colonies in America per- 
manently affected the face of the world. But many of the battles which 
are called decisive by historians have in reality decided nothing; and if 
Sir E. Creasy had looked a little below the surface he possibly might 
have been attracted by a series of events which have proved more 
decisive than warfare. For, though the marriages of Kings usually 
engage only a secondary attention, it may be safely stated that the 
decisive marriages of the world have had more influence on its fortunes 
than the decisive battles. 

The Empire of Charles V. is, perhaps, the best example of the effect 
of such unions. Charles, on his paternal side, was the grandson of 
Maximilian of Austria and Mary, the daughter of Charles the Bold. 
From these grandparents he inherited Austria, Burgundy, and Flanders.* 
On the maternal side he was the grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
whose marriage had consolidated the houses of Aragon and Castile, and 
indirectly led to the union of all Spain in one monarchy. Thus the 
power of this great monarch had been built up by a series of marriages. 
It was the fate of Charles V. to strike down the power of France at 
Pavia, but no battle that he ever fought had effects so enduring as the 
marriages either of his paternal or his maternal grandparents. 

But we are concerned at the present moment not with the marriages 
which built up the power of Spain and Austria, but with the marriages 





* Burgundy and Flanders had been united a century before by the marriage of Philip, Duke 
of Burgundy, with the heiress of Louis, Count of Flanders, 
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which have affected the destinies of England. They will be found 
recorded in every history. But their significance has been insufficiently 
emphasised by almost every historian. Yet they either directly 
occasioned or indirectly influenced many of the great events in our 
annals, The marriage of Bertha with Ethelbert of Kent prepared the 
way for the conversion of England to Christianity ; the marriage of 
Henry VIII. with Anne Boleyn was one of the chief factors which deter- 
mined the Reformation ; the marriage of Emma of Normandy with 
Ethelred the Unready gave the Conqueror an excuse for asserting his 
claim to the throne of England; the marriage of Henry I. with Matilda 
of Scotland reconciled the people to the Conquest by restoring the line 
of Cerdic ; the marriage of Henry II. with Eleanor of Aquitaine made 
England the first Continental Power in Western Europe, and thus pro- 
duced the long struggle with France; the marriage of Henry VII. with 
Elizabeth of York closed the Wars of the Roses; the marriage of 
Henry VII.’s daughter Margaret with James I. led to the union 
between England and Scotland; the marriage of Mary, James II.’s 
daughter, with William of Orange gave direction to the Revolution of 
1688 ; and finally, the marriage of Sophia with the Elector of Hanover 
gave us Kings with German interests, and consequently again involved us 
in Continental struggles. 

I. When Bertha, the daughter of Charibert, married Ethelbert of Kent, 
Christianity had been driven out of England by the victories of the Saxons. 
Ethelbert himself was busily raising his little kingdom into a formidable 
Power. In the course of a few years he succeeded in extending his 
supremacy over eastern England from the Humber to the Channel. He 
became thenceforward the most powerful monarch in Britain. Possibly 
his growing power suggested his ambitious marriage. His alliance with 
the Frankish kingdom must have increased his consideration both at home 
and on the Continent. But the chief consequences of the marriage were 
not political, but religious. Charibert naturally stipulated that his 
daughter, in her new home, should be allowed to profess her own religion ; 
her chaplain was admitted to her husband’s Court ; a ruined church was 
allotted to him for Christian worship. Thus, in the heart of the little 
kingdom in which the Saxons had first settled, amidst the barbarous 
worship of the Teutonic gods, Christianity found its representative in a 
Queen, her chaplain, and her church. The little grain of mustard-seed 
was sown whose branches were to cover the whole land. 

While Bertha was sharing her husband’s throne in Kent, Gregory the 
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Great was noticing in the slave market at Rome the fair-haired prisoners 
from Deira, whose name, whose country, and whose King suggested to 
him a series of historic puns. He meditated thenceforward the conver- 
sion of England ; and years afterwards persuaded Augustine to undertake 
the mission. But Augustine did not attempt to proceed to Deira, the 
country from which Gregory’s fair-haired slaves had been brought. On 
the contrary, he travelled, under the protection of the Frankish King, 
direct to the Court in which the daughter of the Frank was living. He 
naturally found a ready reception from the husband of a Christian 
Queen, and within a year of his arrival Ethelbert embraced the new 
faith. But it is surely no illogical deduction from this narrative that the 
chief factor in Ethelbert’s conversion was not Augustine’s preaching, but 
his own marriage.* 

II. If Rome first acquired her ascendency in England through the 
marriage of Bertha, she lost her ascendency through the marriage of 
Anne Boleyn. It is no doubt, in one sense, absurd to say that England 
owes its reformed faith to the desire of Henry VIII. to get rid of one 
wife and to wed another. The Church of Rome was, on the contrary, 
in its decay ; reformers, both in England and on the Continent, were 
exposing its corruptions; and the Reformation would have come in 
England—as it came in Germany and Scotland—if Henry VIII. had 
never cast his longing eyes on Anne. All that it is attempted to assert 
is that the cause which directly led to the Reformation in England, and 
which governed its direction, was the desire of Henry VIII. to possess 
himself of Anne, and the reluctance of Rome to release him from 
Catherine. Hence, if England owes to one marriage the fact that she 
is Christian, she owes to another marriage the fact that she is Protestant. 
Thus, strange as it may seem to those who have never thought upon the 
subject, her religious life has been moulded by the marriages of Ethel- 
bert of Kent and Henry VIII. 

III. Very different were the consequences of the marriage of 
Emma of Normandy. Emma was the daughter of Duke Richard IIL. ; 
she was therefore the sister of Duke Richard III. and of Duke Robert, 





* The conversion of Northern England took the same form as the conversion of Kent. 
Kent embraced Christianity in the last quarter of the sixth century. In the first quarter of the 
seventh century Northumbria had succeeded to the supremacy. Her ruler, Edwin, was by far the 
most powerful monarch who had ever reigned in England ; and he married Ethelburga of Kent, 
Ethelbert’s daughter. Ethelburga carried her chaplain with her to the,North, just as her mother 
carried her chaplain with her to Kent, and through the persuasion of his Queen and her chaplain 
Edwin, in his turn, embraced the Christian faith, 
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whom his contemporaries knew as Robert the Devil, but whom history 
recognises as the Conqueror’s father. She married Ethelred in 1002. 
In a political sense the marriage was a new departure. The policy of 
the House of Alfred had been to curb the Northmen of the Channel. 
Confronted with the dangers of a Norse invasion, Ethelred, on the con- 
trary, tried to win over the Northmen of Normandy to his own side, and 
the policy, so far as it went, was successful. In the Danish invasions of 
England which occurred and recurred in the reign of the Unready King, 
Sweyn and his followers received no aid from their kinsfolk in Normandy ; 
and when the whole kingdom was practically subdued Ethelred sent 
his wife and her sons, and finally withdrew himself, to the Duchy from 
which, more than a dozen years before, he had chosen his bride. 

By her marriage with Ethelred, Emma had introduced Norman ideas 
into the Saxon Court. But, on the death of Ethelred, she found a 
second: husband in the Danish Sovereign, Canute. The marriage of 
Canute, iike the marriage of Ethelred, was dictated by policy. He 
desired to gain the advantages which Ethelred had obtained from alliance 
with Normandy, and both he and Emma were willing to do much with 
this object. Both were willing to disinherit their children by their former 
consorts, and agree that the kingdom should fail to their own descendants 
And this curious and unnatural arrangement was very nearly succeeding. 
On Canute’s death, indeed, his throne was claimed by his son Harold 
whom he had discarded in favour of Emma’s children. But, on Harold’s, 
death in 1040, the Witan chose as sovereign Emma’s son, Hardi- 
canute ; and thus, if Hardicanute had only lived, the arrangement made 
on his mother’s second marriage might have endured. MHardicanute, 
however, died, after a short reign of only two years, in 1042, and the 
choice of the people fell on his half-brother, Edward, the son of Ethelred 
and Emma. 

Then, for the first time, the consequences of Ethelred’s Norman 
marriage became visible. Edward had been brought up in the Court of 
Normandy ; he came to England with a Norman retinue ; he conferred 
the highest offices, both in Church and State, on Norman courtiers and 
ecclesiastics, and he thus prepared the way for the Norman invasion, 
which was destined to become the most striking landmark in English 
history. Leaning towards his Norman kinsfolk, and childless himself, 
Edward acknowledged William as his heir. But the future Conqueror 
did not chiefly rely on Edward’s selection of him. He claimed the 
throne as the representative of Emma. As Mr. Freeman says: “It 
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was on his descent from her that William raised his strange claim to the 
English crown by descent or nearness of kin.” Technically, of course, 
such a claim—at any rate according to modern notions—was inadmis- 
sible. The real heir of the House of Alfred was Edgar Atheling, the 
grandson of Edmund Ironsides. But the claims of Edmund Ironsides’ 
posterity had been set aside for forty years. Canute, Harold, Hardi- 
canute, and Edward had all reigned in the interval. The Atheling was 
a boy; he had been brought up abroad, and he was not calculated to 
win the confidence of the Witan or the people. Practically, therefore, 
the choice lay between Harold, the son of Godwin, and William. Slender, 
however, as William’s claims were, the claims of Harold—so far as birth 
is concerned—were still weaker. It is very doubtful whether Harold 
could claim that any of the Royal blood, either of England or Denmark, 
flowed in his veins. William, though not born in wedlock, was the 
nephew of the woman who had been successively Queen to the Saxon 
Ethelred and the Dane Canute. He stood, in this way, in nearer 
relationship to the throne than his rival. Possibly, if he had not been 
Emma’s nephew, his own ambition would have induced him to attempt 
the English conquest. But it was on his kinship with Emma, and not on 
his own prowess, that he himself rested his claim ; and Emma’s marriage 
deserves, therefore, to be recollected as an event which had a decisive 
influence on the fortunes of England. 

IV. Thus the marriage of Emma paved the way for the Norman 
Conquest and the Norman line. The marriage of William’s younger son 
Henry with Matilda of Scotland had the happier effect of restoring the 
old Saxon blood to the throne. Matilda was the daughter of 
Malcolm III. by his wife Margaret,* the sister of Edgar Atheling. 
Matilda, no doubt, could not be regarded as the heiress of the Saxon 
House of Cerdic. The true heirs were her brothers, who, one after 
another, ascended the Scottish throne. But though Matilda could not 
boast that she was the heiress of the Saxon House—though in her time, 
indeed, Englishmen would probably have held that no lady could be 
heiress to a throne—her marriage reconciled her husband’s subjects to 





* It is singular how closely the name Margaret has been identified with the relations between 
England and Scotland. (1) Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling, married Malcolm III. (2) 
Margaret, daughter of Henry III., married Alexander III. of Scotland, (3) Her granddaughter, 
Margaret, the Maid of Norway, the heiress of Scotland, was betrothed to Edward I.’s son ; and 
(4) finally, Margaret, the daughter of Henry VII., married James IV. of Scotland, and became 
the ancestress of the House of Stuart. The first of the Margarets, however, seems to have 
been christened Aidgyth,—Freeman’s Norman Conquest, v., 169. 
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the Norman Conqueror. Edward the Confessor on his death-bed was said 
to have predicted that the sorrows of England should not cease till that 
day “when a green tree shall be cut away from the midst of its trunk, 
when it shall be carried away for the space of three furlongs from its 
root, when, without the help of anyone, it shall join itself again to its 
trunk, and shall again put forth leaves and bear fruit in its season.” 
The men in Henry I.’s reign who quoted, and perhaps compiled, the 
prophecy thought that the green tree had been cut away from its trunk 
when the line of Alfred was superseded on the death of the Confessor ; 
that it was carried away for three furlongs in the three reigns of Harold 
and the two Williams, and that it joined itself again to its trunk when 
Henry was married to Matilda, and bore fruit and leaves in the Prince 
William. and his sister Matilda. 

V. Whatever importance attached to the marriage of Henry I., the 
marriage of his grandson, Henry II., had a much deeper significance. 
Eleanor, the divorced wife of Louis VII., was the heiress of Poitou and 
Aquitaine. The marriage gave Henry, who had already inherited Anjou 
from his father, and Normandy, Brittany, and Maine from his mother, 
the rich provinces of Poitou and Aquitaine. It gave him the whole 
western littoral of France, from Flanders to the Spanish frontier. The 
Angevin dominion, including as it did western France, the whole of 
England, and eastern and southern Ireland, became the largest and 
most formidable empire in the world. English historians are apt to 
dwell on the great legislation which made Henry II.’s reign memorable. 
His contemporaries regarded him as a Continental sovereign rather than 
as an English monarch. As Mrs. Green has said: “In the thirty-five 
years of his reign little more than thirteen were spent in England, and 
over twenty-one in France. Thrice only did he remain in this kingdom 
as much as two years at a time.” 

Henry’s foreign policy was not, indeed, successful. At the com- 
mencement of his reign he failed in an attack on Toulouse, which he 
claimed by virtue of his wife. At the close of his reign his Continental 
possessions were disturbed and broken up by the rebellion of his sons ; 
and, though the great empire which he inherited was again consolidated 
during the reign of Richard, it was again lost during the reign of John. 
At the time at which Magna Charta was signed, Normandy, Maine, 
Brittany, and Aquitaine had all been conquered by France, and England 
had literally nothing on the Continent north of the Garonne. In one 
sense the significance of Henry’s marriage with Eleanor may be thought 
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to have terminated with these losses. But, so far from this being the 
case, the recollection of what once had been theirs gave the Plantagenets 
a regret; the little that was still left to them provided them with 
an opportunity. The struggle between the Third Edward and Philip of 
Valois largely turned on the ownership of Guienne; and the one 
hundred years’ war with France, which fills so large a space in every 
History of England, might never have occurred at all if it had not been 
for Henry II.’s marriage with Eleanor of Aquitaine. 

Large as were the political consequences of this remarkable marriage, 
the social consequences were even larger. So long as Bordeaux re- 
mained in the possession of an English King, a trade naturally sprang 
up between England and the great wine-producing provinces of southern 
France. Large quantities of wine were imported into England. But 
the loss of Aquitaine, at the close of the fourteenth century, altered these 
conditions, and England began importing the stronger wines of Portugal 
and Spain. Thus, while the connection with France increased the taste 
for wine, the loss of this connection forced the consumer to have recourse 
to stronger and therefore more intoxicating beverages. Other cir- 
cumstances stimulated the taste which thus arose; but the first cause 
of the drinking propensities of Englishmen, which were destined to be so 
unfortunately developed in the succeeding centuries, may be found in 
the marriage of Eleanor of Aquitaine, which was thus responsible not 
merely for the hundred years’ war, but for the intemperance which 
proved more injurious than even war to the English race. 

VI. The two next marriages on the list were attended with far 
happier consequences. The Wars of the Roses might perhaps have 
never occurred if the Sixth Henry had inherited the ability of his father 
and the administrative capacity of his grandfather. But the Wars of 
the Roses would never have taken the form they did if the title of the 
House of Lancaster to the throne had been clear. According to strict 
modern notions of heredity Edward IV., through his grandmother, Ann 
Mortimer, stood nearer to the throne than the House of Lancaster. Yet, 
if strict hereditary right was on the side of Edward, the Acts of the 
Legislature and the lapse of three reigns gave Henry VI. a still stronger 
title to the throne. It was not easy, in these circumstances, for any pro- 
minent Englishman to decide whether Henry or Edward had the better 
title ; and it was therefore of the first importance to devise some means 
of combining the interests of the two families. As Edward IV.’s sons 
were dead, there was no doubt that their eldest sister, Elizabeth, was the 
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heiress of the House of York. Henry VII. was probably the best avail- 
able representative of the House of Lancaster.* But it naturally 
occurred to Henry’s supporters to strengthen his very doubtful claims 
to the throne by his marriage with Elizabeth; and, though Henry 
showed considerable disinclination to the marriage, he was happily com- 
pelled to yield ; and the rival Roses were thus effectually blended in this 
fortunate union. 

VII. One of the children sprung from this alliance was destined to 
make a still more decisive marriage. If the Wars of the Roses were 
practically terminated by the marriage of Henry VII. with Elizabeth 
of York, the marriage of their daughter Margaret with James IV. led 
directly to the union between Scotland and England. This result was, 
indeed, hardly foreseen by the statesmen who projected the marriage, 
and more than a century passed before, on the death of Elizabeth, 
Margaret’s great-grandson, James VI. of Scotland, became obviously the 
direct representative of the Tudors, the direct heir of the Saxon Cerdic. 

The family which thus attained this great position proved as 
unworthy of rule as the later Bourbons. The first of our Stuart Kings 
was one of the worst men, the last of them one of the worst sovereigns, 
that ever sat on the throne of England. . But the liberties of England 
were chiefly won in the reigns of worthless monarchs. And the advan- 
tages which were derived from the union of the whole of Great Britain 
into one kingdom compensated for the disadvantages which she endured 
under the House of Stuart. 

VIII. The misconduct of the last of these monarchs was too flagrant 
for Englishmen to tolerate, and the Revolution of 1688 occurred. But 
the Revolution would never have taken the form which it assumed if it 
had not been for another marriage. Mary, James’s eldest daughter, and 
in default of his son by his second marriage his direct heir, was the wife 
of William of Orange; and the Crown was offered to William and Mary, 
with a reversion to Mary’s sister Anne. Parliament thus vindicated the 
right, which the nation had frequently asserted in earlier days, of selecting 
for itself its own monarch. Unhappily neither Mary nor her sister left 
any posterity, and Parliament, in 1701, again interfered to settle the 





* The direct heir of John of Gaunt was the King of Castile, who was descended from John 
of Gaunt and his second wife, Constance. Henry VII. was, of course, only descended from 
his third wife, Catherine Swinford, whose elder children, though legitimised by Act of Parlia- 
ment, were born out of wedlock. 
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Crown on the heirs of the Electress Sophia, being Protestants ; a step 
which naturally brings us to the last marriage on our list. 

IX. Sophia, on whom the Crown was thus settled, was the daughter 
of Elizabeth, the sister of Charles I. and the wife of the King of Bohemia. 
In strict hereditary right she was, therefore, further from the Crown than 
the descendants of the First Charles, some of whom still survive. The 
presence of our Royal Family on the. throne, therefore, is a proof that 
direct descent, without the will of the nation, cannot confer an absolute 
title on any prince. The immediate effect of the marriage, however, 
was to give the Kings of England a direct interest in the affairs of 
Germany ; and we owe to this circumstance some, at least, of the wars of 
the eighteenth century. Happily, the existence of the Salic Law termi- 
nated the anomaly in 1837. Hanover passed away to the direct male 
representative of George III., and England—so far as Europe is con- 
cerned—was practically thenceforward a synonym for the British Isles. 

Here, briefly stated, are the circumstances of nine marriages which 
have had a large influence on the fortunes of this country. English 
history would not have been what it is—nay, England herself would not 


have been what she is—if it had not been for these marriages. And the 
reader who reflects on their consequences will probably agree with the 
conclusion which it is the object of this article to establish : that, however 
much they have been neglected by historians, the decisive marriages of 
England have had more effect on its development than the decisive 
battles. 


S. WALPOLE. 





THE INCREASE OF CANCER, 


HERE is reason for the frequent inquiry which meets the ears of 
medical men in the present day: Is it not true that cancer is 
increasing? For, however much we may attempt to throw into the 
shade our convictions upon this matter, the records of the Registrar 
General remain to show in all the obtrusiveness of an unvarnished state- 
ment the annual increasing mortality from this terrible disease. Among 
all the diseases from which humanity suffers there is none which 
approaches in virulence the onset and development of cancer. It has 
sounded the death knell of many a gifted man and woman—who in 
other respects at the time were in all probability in the enjoyment of 
perfect health—long before their life work was completed. This is 
precisely the attribute which differentiates cancer from most other 
human maladies, It seems to revel in attacking persons who are able 
to point with pride to a healthy record. How often does it happen that 
a healthy, robust-looking woman, full of activity of mind and body, visits 
a surgeon’s consulting-room, seeking his advice with respect to a “small 
lump” in her breast which has given her some concern, merely because, 
as she expresses it, “it does not go away, and seems to be getting 
larger.” If sentiment could be allowed much sway under these circum- 
stances it could not fail to be exhibited by the surgeon. For there are 
few more painful duties which he is called upon to discharge than that 
of having to acquaint his patient under circumstances like these with the 
fact that she is suffering from cancer. She has come to him, as is often 
the case, in the full enjoyment of life, and looking forward perhaps to 
new projects which the continuance of her good health, at middle age, 
has amply justified her in entertaining. True it may be that some 
months previously she passed through a period of trouble—the loss 
of a relative, or some misfortune which induced, from the suddenness 
with which it came, a more or less degree of mental shock. But the 
effects of this had, according to her own showing, long passed off. As 
far as she could tell, her health was now just the same as it had always 
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been—and her appearance would fully bear out the statement that she 
had always been a healthy woman. And yet she comes with cancer ; 
in the matter of diagnosis there is no room for doubt. The signs are 
unequivocal ; there is no escape from the fate which has befallen her. 
When, therefore, the terrible truth is first brought under her notice, it is 
natural enough that she should pale under the misgiving excited by the 
revelation. It is not given to all women to be strong-minded at such a 
supreme moment. Following the deliberate verdict, albeit tempered 
with sympathy, pronounced by the surgeon, comes, as it were, the sentence 
in the following words : “ There is only one hope for your life and that 
is by having the disease and the whole of the affected parts thoroughly 
removed at the earliest possible opportunity.” 

Cancer, so to speak, possesses a personality which can only be 
likened to that of a ruthless destroyer, who in his gross acts of vandalism 
spares nothing which comes within the sphere of his malignant influence. 
How many “fair women and brave men,” possessing in a high degree 
those charms which ever attract the attention and admiration of their 
fellow human beings, have suffered hideous disfigurement, undergone 
hideous anguish of mind and: body, and passed to “ that bourne whence 
no traveller returns ”—having in their life-time been robbed, as it might 
almost be said, of all their divinity of form—the victims of cancer. 
Those only who have seen cancer and its effects know of the terrible 
ravages which it commits until death happily releases the sufferer. 
From tissue to tissue it spreads, when left unchecked, locally, and both 
by the blood and the lymph-streams it is conveyed to parts more distant, 
and in this manner becomes generally disseminated. 

Enough has now probably been said to show the terrible nature of 
cancer as a disease, while this brief outline of some of its features will 
be ample to indicate the serious importance of the, unhappily, incontest- 
able fact of its growing frequency and of its ever augmenting mortality. 
For some years attention has been drawn to the alarming increase in 
malignant disease. Apart from the incontrovertible evidence contained in 
the Registrar General’s Report for later years, medical men are now gene- 
rally admitting that cancer comes more frequently under their notice 
than used formerly to be the case. In natural keeping, too, with 
these facts, hospital surgeons commonly aver that the ratio of their 
operations for malignant disease is also higher now than in previous 
years. In all probability, therefore, if inquiry were made into the total 
number ‘of cases of cancer received for treatment in the wards of the 
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London hospitals, it would be found that during, for example, the past 
decade a definite increase had occurred. For the purpose of ascertaining 
to what extent this supposition might be true, I have analysed the 
returns for malignant disease, as recorded in the statistical tables of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital for the decade 1881-1890, and the following 
are the figures :— 


Cases of Malignant Disease admitted into St. Bartholomew’s Hospital during 
the Decade 1881-1890. 


1881 there were 206 cases. 1886 there were 299 cases. 
1882 242 1887 Co? aa 
1883 295 1888 400, - » 
1884 247 1889 254» 
1885 284 | 1890 a8 


Thus, it will be seen from this table that there was almost a continuous 
rise in the first years of the decade, and, despite the fall at the end, the 
figures show a continuous increase upon those recorded for the year 1881. 
It would be interesting were a similar estimate to be made of the cancer 
patients in all the large hospitals in England during the period named, 
for the purposes of comparison and of deduction with respect to the 
question of the increase of malignant disease. But what is to be 
gathered from the perusal of the Registrar General’s Returns upon this 
subject? What figures are therein contained bearing upon this vitally 
important question? In the first place, 1 cannot do better than quote 
the opinion of one who must be held to be the highest authority in 
England in respect to these statistics, namely, Dr. William Ogle, whose 
contemplated retirement from the post of Deputy Registrar General will 
result in a distinct loss to the Statistical Department of Somerset House. 
Dr. Ogle, in his report for 1889, while discussing the increase of cancer, 
says : “ Some increase is most certainly attributable to increased accuraey 
in statement of cause, and to the system introduced some years back 
into this office of writing for further information in cases where some 
vague cause, such as ‘tumour,’ has been given as the cause of death in 
the original certificate—a system which added, for instance, in the year 
1889 no less than 421 deaths to the heading cancer. Nevertheless, in 
the face of the constant and great growth of mortality under this head- 
ing, and the expressed belief of medical practitioners specially engaged 
in dealing with this class of diseases, that they are really becoming 
more and more common, it seems scarcely possible to maintain the 
optimistic view that the whole apparent increase can be thus explained ; 
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and it must be admitted, as at any rate highly probable, that a real 
increase is taking place in the frequency of these affections.” But how 
is this fact displayed by the figures contained in the reports? The 
following is the mortality from malignant disease as recorded in the 
Registrar General’s Returns for the decade 1881-1890, arranged in 
tabular form. 










Total Number of Deaths from Cancer during the decade 1881-1890. 


































1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885, 1886, 1887. 1888, 1889. 1890. 
Males oo —46TT oe 4,685 .. 4,967 -- 55346 -e 55405 ++ 59754 oe 6,262 .. 6,284 .. 6,891 .. 7,137 
Females .. 8,931 -. 9,372... 9,647... 9,852 .. 10,069 .. 10,489 .. 10851 .. 11,222 .. 11,763 .. 12,296 
Total e+ 13,542 «- 14,057 -. 14,614 .. 15,198 .. 15.560 .. 16,243 .. 17,103 .. 17,506 .. 18,654 .. 19,433 

























From these consecutive numbers it will be gathered how un- 
interruptedly the deaths from malignant disease have increased during 
the decade in question. A condition of things is here revealed which, 
unhappily, cannot be explained by any sophistry which could be calcu- 
lated to lessen the seriousness of the fact portrayed. Nothing can 
explain away figures such as these, which are based upon incon- 
trovertible evidence. Inquiry shows that the annual average increase 
during the decade under discussion was 389, while that for the previous 
decade was about 320, and for the decade 1860-1870 about 200. The 
difference between 200 and 320 was probably in a large measure due to 
better classification and greater accuracy in registration under the head- 
ing of cancer. But, as will be gathered from the remarks above made, 
it is not possible to assign more than a very small share to this cause, so 
far as the more recent returns of the mortality from cancer are con- 
cerned. Unfortunately there is now no escape from the admission that 
the augmenting death-rate from cancer is vea/ and not apparent only. Of 
course, no sooner is the fact admitted that cancer is increasing at a rate 
which bids fair to become more and more serious with the advance of 
time, than questions crowd forward for solution bearing upon the pro- 
bable causes upon which this disturbing augmentation depends. 
Naturally the first question which arises is,“ What is the explanation 
of this increase ?” To every clear-minded person common-sense would 
suggest that some cause or causes must be at work to which the result 
could be attributed. In other words, it is impossible to doubt that cancer 
as a disease is becoming more prevalent on account of influences which, 
directly or indirectly, favour its development, and that such influences, 
whatever they are, are year by year becoming more pronounced. This, 
then, practically, is the position in which we find ourselves at the present 
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moment. With regular monotony Dr. Ogle’s statement appears in the 
annual reportof the Registrar General that the death-rate from cancer 
showed, as usual, an increase, “and was the highest on record.” Thus, in 
1867, out of a million persons 392 died of cancer;in 1890, out of the 
same number cancer was answerable for the deaths of 676. In short, 
the mortality from the disease has increased since twenty-three years ago 
to the extent of upwards of 70 per cent! To take no other view of 
the matter this is a serious indictment against some or many of the 
conditions under which nineteenth century existence at the present time 
has to be passed in this country. 

But while it is clearly evident that there cannot be two opinions on 
the subject of the real increase of cancer, as shown by its special death- 
rate for various years, it is essential, nevertheless, to bear in mind that 
the Registrar General’s Returns contain other figures which may usefully 
be referred to in this connection. In the first place, an interesting subject 
of inquiry is whether cancer is more fatal now in comparison with 
other diseases than was the case in previous years, or whether the 
proportional number of deaths from the disease per a million deaths from 
all causes show any increase or the reverse. The following figures 
obtained from the reports will display better than anything else the 
position of affairs so far as this part of our subject is concerned. 


Table of the Proportional Numbers Dying from Cancer per One Million 
Deaths from All Causes during the Decade 1881-1890. 
Ir. 1881 the proportional death-rate from cancer was 27°528 
1882 27°208 
1883 27°943 
1884 i 28°629 
1885 29°766 
1886 30°232 
1887 32°243 
1888 34°260 
1889 35°987 
1890 34°563 
Thus it will be seen from this that in only two years out of the 
decade was there any break in the increasing rates of deaths, namely, in 
the second and last years respectively. So far, indeed, as the latter is 
concerned, it should be remembered that it was one of the influenza 
years, when many thousands of persons were carried off by this disease, 
whose deaths would naturally tend to reduce the proportional death- 
rates from other diseases, But the significance of the figures quoted in 
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the above table becomes much greater on further inquiry. Investigation 
shows that among all the chicf causes of mortality recorded in the 
reports of the Registrar General, there is no death-rate which year by 
year maintains so pronounced an augmenting ratio as that of cancer, 
From the same tables as those from which the above figures were com- 
piled, the chief causes of death-rate, beginning with the year 1881 and 
carried throughout to the last year in the decade, namely, 1890, were 
found to be, with certain fluctuations, ten in number. In the order of 
their ratio these are as follows :— 


Bronchitis 

Phthisis 

Old age 

Pneumonia 

Various circulatory disorders 
Convulsions 

Diarrheea and dysentery 
Scarlet fever 

Debility, &c. 

Cancer. 


Cancer it will be seen is last on the list, but this order of things does 


not last long, for in 1882 cancer takes the place of scarlet fever, and the 
latter, still continuing to show a diminishing rate, passes altogether out of 
the list and apoplexy comes in, leaving cancer the ninth chief cause 
of the death-rate in this country. Naturally, the fatality arising from 
diseases of the respiratory organs, mainly represented by bronchitis and 
pneumonia, must always exhibit a high ratio. The fluctuations, therefore, 
which are shown to occur under these two causes of death-rate mainly 
depend upon changes in the weather and the kind of season which 
happens to distinguish the colder months of the year. Passing over the 
consideration of phthisis for the present, it is evident, also, that the other 
causes of mortality rates, excluding, of course, cancer, must exhibit more 
or less fluctuation according to the special characteristics, climatic and 
otherwise, of the various years to which they may refer. For these and 
other reasons, therefore, it is not possible to compare the death-rate 
under any of these headings with that from cancer. Such as it is, 
cancer is a disease which stands in a category by itself—so far, indeed, as 
its occurrence takes place independently of influences which have an 
important bearing upon the increase or decline in other mortality rates. 
There is, however, one death-rate with which it can in some degree be 
compared, namely, that of phthisis. Tuberculosis, of which phthisis 
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is one of the manifestations, is a so-called constitutional disease, which 
to a large extent runs an unerring course, like cancer. The most 
noticeable feature, however, between the mortality rates of these two 
diseases is that the rate for cancer is an increasing one, while that for 
phthisis is diminishing. The almost steady decline which has for some 
years distinguished the mortality from the latter disease is one of the 
most satisfactory features to be observed in the Registrar General's 
Returns. To this extremely significant result it is more than possible 
that our largely increased knowledge of tuberculous processes has 
greatly contributed. The discovery by Koch of the bacillus of tubercle 
has placed beyond all question the fact that tuberculosis depends upon 
this micro-organism. The advance of bacteriological science has, 
moreover, enabled facts to be revealed, dealing so to speak with the 
natural history of the bacillus, the due recognition of which has been 
of the utmost value in respect both to the treatment and the 
prevention of the disease. Slight reflection upon this subject will 
show how important is its bearing with respect to the question 
of cancer. Analogy would seem to indicate that cancer must 
be a parasitic disease, a disease, that is, whose fons et origo depends 
upon some micro-organism. The frequency with which cancer 
develops on external parts of the body, and becomes secondarily 
disseminated in internal structures, is undeniably a feature which points 
in this direction. At the present time the endeavour to establish the 
fact of the parasitic origin of cancer is largely claiming the attention of 
bacteriologists.. So far, although no such discovery as “a characteristic 
organism of cancer” has yet been made, nevertheless, there are hopeful 
signs that we are nearer the goal in this respect. The belief is now 
commonly held that the identity of cancer with some micro-organism is 
only a question of time. Out of the primeval chaos which confronted those 
who were the first to promulgate the theory of the microbic origin of can- 
cer, it may be said that the dim outline of the realisation of the theory can 
now be discerned. Slowly, but surely, the mist of uncertainty environing 
it is being dispersed under the unerring influence of scientific research. 
That which appeared impossible of proof is rapidly, from the vantage 
ground of bacteriology, taking definite shape. Just in the same way as 
many of the smaller “ orbs of heaven” have been brought within the know- 
ledge of man by the aid of powerful telescopes, so the science of bacteri- 
ology has led to the discovery of micro-organisms whose existence had 
hitherto been only a matter of conjecture. It may be, however, that the 
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methods of applying the principles of bacteriological science are yet 
insufficiently elaborated for the perfect demonstration of the micro- 
organism of cancer. If this be the case, as, indeed, is quite possible, it 
may be that we are nearer the goal than we suppose, and that at any 
time now the infective origin of cancer may be established by proofs 
which independent testimony is amply able to confirm. 

There is, however, no need to enlarge upon the importance of a 
discovery which would indubitably place cancer in the same category with 
that of infective diseases, as, for example, tuberculosis. Until science is 
able to show what cancer is, and upon what its etiology depends, 
obviously little progress can be made with measures designed for its 
prevention ; and clearly the first step in this direction must be the proof 
of the existence of a microbe, with all the symptoms of the presence of 
which the features of the disease correspond. Having, then, in this 
manner made one definite step towards the solution of this difficult 
problem, investigators would afterwards be in a position to turn their 
attention to other matters more directly bearing upon preventive 
measures ; and, probably, with the dawn of the new knowledge would 
follow the explanation of many hitherto insoluble facts in connection 
with the disease. 

We now come to an extremely important question with respect to 
the mortality from cancer, namely, whether among the huge records of 
increase the rates display an excessive augmenting proportion of malig- 
nant disease in the case of certain parts of the body as compared with 
others. In other words, is the increase of cancer chiefly exhibited 
among particular organs or structures, or is this increase generally 
manifested ? Dr. William Ogle, who has made some inquiries into this 
subject, has published a table in the Registrar General’s Returns for 
1889, and in connection therewith he remarks as follows: “ As regards 
the parts of the body which have suffered most from the increase in the 
registered amount of malignant disease, it would appear from the figures 
in the table that, with exceptions so trivial that they may be disregarded, 
the increase has been shared by all parts. Nevertheless it has been 
comparatively slight in those organs which are the commonest seats of 
malignant growths, and on the other hand has been the largest, and this 
for both sexes, in the organs of the digestive and generative systems. 
Among men there has been a large increase in disease of what may be 
called the upper organs of the digestive system, namely, in the mouth, 
tongue, pharynx, and fauces, while among women there has been no 
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such increase, but on the contrary a falling off.” Now with respect to 
these figures, reflection brings into view several points which may be said 
to bear more or less hopefully upon the subject of this augmenting 
death-rate. In the first place it would seem that the explanation of the 
absence of any pronounced increase in the most common situations of 
malignant disease is to be attributed to the good influence of the surgery 
of the present day. Nothing is more certain than this, that surgery has 
frequently added many years of useful and healthy life to persons the 
subjects of cancer, who otherwise could not have long survived. To 
this end two factors have mainly contributed. In the one case what 
may be described as “the science of operating” has been brought to such 
perfection that eminently successful results are now obtained from 
surgical interference, and in the other there is the greater knowledge 
which prevails among the public of the necessity of seeking earlier 
advice in cases such as these where time is so important an object. 
Verily inits earliest stages a malignant growth localised to a part of the 
body accessible to the surgeon need not necessarily be followed by the 
various terrible features of the disease, provided its removal is imme- 
diately undertaken. Apart from the fact of whether cancer is or is not 
an infective disease, the balance of opinion has for many years been in 
favour of the belief that it is primarily locai in origin. The importance 
of this point of course is self-evident. Upon this belief surgeons have 
been accustomed to act, and the results of operative interference have 
invariably proved the wisdom and accuracy of this decision. Whatever 
may be the primary source from which a malignant growth develops 
it is certain that it is at first confined to the part in which it is first 
manifested ; whereas, if it be allowed to exercise its baneful influence, 
and be left undisturbed, the time will soon come when other parts of 
the body will become infected from it, until general dissemination results. 
Upon these grounds, therefore, common-sense must show that surgery 
to be of any avail must be called into play at the first opportunity. To 
temporise with a disease like cancer is to throw away the only chance 
of successfully combating its virulent effects. So much has the necessity 
for early interference come to be recognised by surgeons of the present 
day, that patients are strongly advised to submit to radical measures 


during what is called the pre-cancerous stage of a local affection, that is 
to say, when in special cases certain local signs are present which 
experience has taught are premonitory of a true cancerous outbreak. It 
is only within quite recent years that the importance of this pre- 
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cancerous stage has been fully appreciated. Its existence, however, is 
now generally admitted, and ample evidence can be produced to show how 
closely it is identified with cancer, despite the fact that the local lesion 
does not actually exhibit any cancerous features. Acting, then, on the 
assumption which the figures collected by Dr. Ogle seem certainly to 
warrant, that the mortality from malignant disease is in some degrec kept 
in check by the surgery of the present day, it may not be without interest 
here to indicate how this result is brought about. Given a suitable case 
of cancer in which the surgeon can effectually remove the whole of the 
disease, it follows that the recovery may be such that the patient lives 
long enough to succumb from some other malady. Or, on the other 
hand, the successful removal of the local disease may not have been 
early enough to have prevented constitutional infection, and although 
local recurrence does not take place, the disease nevertheless shows itself 
at some future time in some internal organ, notably the liver, and the 
death of the patient is certified as due to the development of the malady 
in this situation. But a consideration of the question of the 
progress of cancer in the internal organs of the body, brings to 
light the fact that the increase is the greatest in those parts with 
which it is impossible for surgery effectually to deal. For example, 
in the statistics collected by Dr. Ogle the liver seems to be the 
organ in which the most increase has been recently displayed. Clearly 
this organ is quite outside the domain of practical ‘surgery, and 
whether it becomes the seat of cancer either primarily, or as the result 
of secondary infection, there is nothing which art or science can do to 
bring relief to the hapless patient. Some of this increase in the 
mortality from cancer of the liver may, as is suggested above, be due to 
the disease breaking out in that organ after a successful operation 
performed elsewhere on the body ; but there are reasons for supposing 
that even primary cancer of the liver is more common now than used 
formerly to be the case. So far as surgery is concerned, what is true of 
cancer of the liver is almost equally true, with certain exceptions, of cancer 


_of the intestines and of other abdominal organs. But Dr. Ogle further- 


more points out that among men there has been a large increase in disease 
of what may be called the upper organs of the digestive system, namely, in 
the mouth, tongue, pharynx, and fauces ; and here is shown the strongest 
argument against the optimistic view adhered to by some that the increase 
of cancer is apparent only and not real, and is due to improvement in 
diagnosis. For malignant disease of these parts presents no difficulty in 
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diagnosis, at all events after it has become fully developed, and there is 
scarcely any possibility of believing that more accuracy now pre- 
vails in ascribing the deaths from cancer in these situations. The 
question, however, might rightly be raised, How is it, if, as is maintained 
above, surgery is showing some influence for good in checking the 
mortality from cancer, that the mortality from the disease in these parts 
should display a largely augmenting ratio when an organ like the tongue 
can be dealt with by the surgeon ? The answer to this question is not 
difficult.to determine. Medical men are fully aware that cancer of the 
tongue and mouth is extremely difficult to thoroughly eradicate - by 
surgical interference, both on account of the vascularity of the tissues 
involved, as well as of the closely intimate relationship which subsists 
between these structures and the deeply-seated lymphatic glands of the 
neck. In short, the rapidity with which lymphatic infection follows 
malignant disease of the tongue and adjacent parts is such that the 
disease is commonly held to exhibit more virulence in this situation than 
anywhere else. On the other hand, were it not for the lymphatic 
infection in cancer of the tongue surgery would be able to claim as good 
a record after radical measures as obtains in the case, say, of the breast 
inwomen. The commonest seat of recurrence in the cases under dis- 
cussion is not in the part which is primarily attacked, but in the 
lymphatic glands of the neck, the multiplicity of which makes it im- 
possible for the surgeon to apply his art with that measure of success 
which has any possibility of rescuing the patient from the sorrowful 
fate which is in prospect. 

A further point of great interest which remains to be considered in 
connection with this subject is: What are the probable causes upon 
which the increase of cancer depends? Curious as it may seem, and 
remarkable from the point of view of the gloomy picture which the 
whole of the foregoing remarks would be calculated to suggest, it is 
nevertheless true that the consideration of the causes of the increase of 
cancer brings to light a feature for congratulation which tends, at all 
events, in some measure to diminish the misgiving associated with the 
ever augmenting mortality from the disease. What evidence, however, 
it might be asked, direct or otherwise, is it possible to bring forward 
upon this question? Are we in a position to say definitely why it is 
that malignant disease should exhibit so great a proportional increase 
every year? Unfortunately, the answer to this question must be that 
it is not possible to produce direct evidence upon which a definitive 
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statement in this regard could be based. Nevertheless, by means of 
statistics, and the deductions to be drawn from them, conclusions are 
arrived at which it is only reasonable to believe cannot be very far 
from the truth. In the first place, cancer has been described “as a 
disease of degeneracy which increases as years increase.” While, then, 
there is proof that no period of life is absolutely exempt from malignant 
disease, experience, nevertheless, shows that it is during early middle 
age, and beyond, that its prevalence is mainly manifested. Its occurrence 
in early life is at least of comparative rarity, and it is satisfactory to 
note that Dr. Ogle has been ble to demonstrate that, so far from 
increasing among children, the statistics show that the disease is actually 
diminishing. Secondly, it is essential in this connection to recollect 
that for some years past great improvement has taken place in the 
mortality rates in early life. In short, during infancy and childhood 
there has been a great saving of life. Presumably, it is scarcely needful 
to look far afield for the explanation of this fact. In the first place, the 
public health laws have led to a great improvement in the sanitary and 
hygienic surroundings of the poor ; education has probably done much 
towards instructing the less favoured classes in the knowledge of the 
elementary requirements of infant life ; and some good, also, must be 
assigned to the operation of the Adulteration of Foods and Drugs Act, 
by which greater wholesomeness and purity is secured for that essentia] 
and exclusive commodity to a baby’s existence, when the “ normal source 
of nourishment ” is unattainable, namely, milk. But many other causes 
must be at work leading to this eminently satisfactory result. Statistics 
unequivocally show that even in the midst of urban environments 
which have commonly been supposed to be most inimical to infant life 
the chief causes of death-rate among the infant population have for 
some years been steadily exhibiting a declining ratio. Excluding the 
zymotic diseases and diarrhcea, and taking convulsions, thrush, dentition, 
and croup as examples, the following table in some degree shows the 
decline in the infant mortality which has come about. 


Table of Annual Death Rate from these Four Causes to a Million Persons 
Living in Groups of Years, 1861-1890. 

1861-65. 1866-70. 1871-75. 1876-80. 1881-85. 1886-90. 
Convulsions 1,258’0 ... 1,204°O ... I1,111‘2 ... 971°4 ... 848°0 ... 770°0 
Thrush ... g0°° <.. 49°8 ... 49°8 ... 48°0 ... 294... 22°0 
Dentition.. 2010... 1914... 187°8 ... 179°O ... 177°@ ... 158°2 

208'0-... 184°2-... 154°2 ... 1634 ... 125°8 
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Thus, these figures conclusively point to the saving of life which is 
now taking place during infancy and childhood. The prospects of a 
child surviving the exigencies of its early existence are now infinitely 
greater than ever was the case before. More figures could be readily 
produced in support of this statement, but such are not necessary. The 
fact is freely admitted by vital statisticians, and the evidence upon 
which it is based is incontrovertible. But what is the bearing of this 
important admission upon the question of cancer? A very important 
one ; for it goes far towards explaining the progressive increase of the 
disease. Obviously, the greater the general health exhibited by the com- 
munity up toa certain age, say, early middle age, the greater must be 
the number of persons who enter the period of life in which cancer is 
most rife. Dr. Ogle has emphatically drawn attention to the fact that 
while the mortality in the early age periods is diminishing that for the 
later age periods is increasing. The conclusion to be deduced from this 
statement is that a greater proportional number of the population than 
used formerly to be the case live*long enough to enter the middle-age 
periods, and thus become qualified, so to speak, for the diseases 
commonly associated therewith. As has been pointed out above, cancer 
is a disease of middle age, which, for the most part, begins to display 
its virulence at or about the commencement of the fourth decade of 
life. All persons, therefore, who reach this period become “ qualified,” 
so to speak, for cancer, and it consequently follows that the greater 
is the number who acquire this qualification the greater must neces- 
sarily be the mortality from malignant disease. That the latter 
inference can be successfully disputed it is impossible to believe, 
for nothing is plainer than the figures which bear upon the subject, 
and the inference itself is merely the outcome of incontrovertible 
facts, the proof of which is open to anyone to establish for himself. 
Thus’ the cloud formed by the high cancer mortality which hangs 
threateningly over our vital statistics, dimming the brilliancy reflected 
by the almost general and continuous fall in the death-rates, is still not 
without a rift, and that rift is the knowledge that the increasing 
frequency of cancer can be ascribed to the augmenting improve- 
ment in the national health. But what further evidence can be adduced 
in support of this statement? If reference be made to the Registrar 
General’s Returns, it will be found that an ample array of facts can be 
brought forward bearing upon this point. For example, if the death- 
rates of some diseases be taken and compared for the last twenty years, 
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a remarkable diminution in mortality will be noticed. Those diseases 
which may be mentioned in this connection are, small-pox, scarlet fever, 
typhus, enteric and simple continued fever, and phthisis. In tabular 
form the figures showing the mortality rates may be given as follows :— 


Table of Annual Death Rate for the Undermentioned Diseases to a Million 
Persons Living in Groups of Years, 1881-1890. 


1861-1865. 1866-1870. 1871-1875. 1876-1880. 1881-1886.1886-18g0. 
Small-pox eeGs .. egg ... geet... 78°4 ... 78°4 0 13°2 
Scarlet Fever 98274... 959°8 ... 7586... 679°... 4358... 240°6 
Enteric ,, — «. =~ ws: S796 cs . O77'R oe. 996 A. 298 
Typhus ,, — v9 — ane 81°4 ... 34°2 oo 22°8 ... 6°6 
Simple ,, — .. ee. 69°32 ... S08 ... 16°6 
Phthisis ... 2,526°6 ... 2,447°8 ... 2,218°0 ... 2,039°8 ... 1,830°4 ... 1,635°4 


With these figures, then, before us, and those to which we have 
drawn attention on another page, does it not appear to be plain that 
the declining death-rates from some of the chief causes, and the annual 
increase in the mortality from cancer are merely an instance of cause and 
effect. If cancer as a disease were showing an augmenting death-rate 
from any other cause than this, we should expect that the increase 
would prevail] at the early ages of life as well as at the latter ages. As 
Dr. Ogle, however, has pointed out, this is not the case. There has been 
an actual diminution in the number of cases of cancer in children ; in 
other words, malignant disease in the early years of life is becoming. less 
frequent, pointing to the emphatic conclusion that whatever may be the 
real fons et origo of the malady its virulence is almost entirely expended 
upon persons of adult age whose survival of the exigencies of childhood 
have brought them within the age period of cancer. 

So far as we know at present nothing can strictly be said to be a 
cause of cancer. It develops where least expected, without apparent 
reason, and without affording the least warning of its forthcoming. 
There is a general belief, both within the profession and outside of it, 
that the habit of smoking has some influence in provoking the outbreak 
of cancer. This influence is due to the irritation of the stem of the pipe 
where the latter presses on the lip, and thus accounts for the cases of 
cancer of the lower lip which are met with in men. Probably also 
cancer of the tongue in smokers is to be explained in the same way. 
But there is no reason for believing that smoking has any closer con- 
nection with cancer than this. In other words, a man must be, so to 
speak, predisposed to cancer, or must have in him those elements, what- 
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ever they may be, necessary to the development of cancer, before the 
irritation arising from the stem of a pipe, or any other source of irritation, 
would be sufficient to disturb the nutrition of a part so as to lead to the 
development of a malignant growth. 

The next question which obtrudes itself in connection with this 
subject is: Is cancer hereditary? In former days this was a very 
debated point among pathologists and surgeons, and the balance of 
opinion at one time was decidedly in favour of regarding cancer as an 
hereditary. disease. But the theory nowadays must be held to be 
untenable. The natural history, so to speak, of cancer does not fulfil in 
any respect that of a disease whose features are hereditarily transmitted. 
For example, a man may be gouty without having had an attack of 
gout, the origin of his gout having been hereditary. Again a man may 
suffer from the effects of inherited tuberculosis without being actually 
tuberculous. These are the kinds of diseases whose presence becomes 
impressed upon the offspring by hereditary transmission. But, on the 
contrary, there is no such thing as a cancerous stomach, a cancerous 
neuralgia, a cancerous ache or pain—without cancer. A person is either 
cancerous or he is not, and he is not so until he becomes so by exhibiting 
in some organ or part the disease in its primary form. It is clear, then, 
that if a person has inherited cancer he has not inherited much ; for, 
obviously, cancer must be an exceptionally benign disease before it 
becomes cancer in those cases, indeed, in which it is believed to be in- 
herited ; for a man with an inherited cancerous taint must patiently 
wait until the near approach of the last scene of all which ends his 
strange eventful history, before his morbid patrimony can become an 
accomplished fact. With respect, however, to the hereditary transmission 
of a predisposition to cancer there is more to be said ; although even 
here, of course, no definite knowledge exists. It is quite possible that 
a predisposition to cancer may be transmitted from parent to child, and 
if this be the case the fact would go far to explain the collective cases of 
cancer which have been recorded as occurring in certain families. But 
the consideration of this feature in the life history of malignant disease 
naturally leads to the all-important question: Is cancer or is it not 
infectious or contagious? In the absence of any direct evidence to the 
contrary it has usually been held that an outbreak of cancer was in no 
way associated with any element of infection or contagion. Cancer, it 
has been said, can neither be “caught” nor “given.” The idea 
underlying this general belief was that the disease commenced 
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de novo in each person whom it attacked, and also that its 
consecutive appearance in the memters of a single family 
was due to hereditary transmission. It is doubtful, however, whether, 
in view of our recent knowledge, this general opinion can be 
maintained. Almost every year facts are accumulating which 
inevitably point to cancer being a disease of parasitic origin. And 
probably, at no distant date, as has been observed above, a cancer 
microbe will be discovered. If this should actually prove to be the 
case, clearly we should have to reconsider our position with respect to 
the question of the infectivity of the disease. In former days no 
definite knowledge existed in regard to the infectivity of tuberculosis— 
at all events, no evidence such as could be practically made use of in 
support of any suggestion of the kind was available ; and, naturally, no 
precautions were taken in this direction to prevent the dissemination of 
the disease. Since, however, the discovery by Koch of the tubercle 
bacillus, all our preconceived notions upon this point have been com- 
pletely revolutionised. Tuberculosis is now known to be a highly 
infective disease—so much so that in Germany cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis are placed in the same wards with patients suffering from 
zymotic affections, and the utmost precautions are taken in the disin- 
fection of rooms lately occupied by tuberculous victims. If, then, 
tuberculosis be infective by means of its bacillus, analogy would teach 
us that cancer would be infective, if a characteristic organism were 
shown to be the fous et origo of malignant formations. It must, 
therefore, be conceded that the possibility of cancer being infectious 
and contagious is quite within the bounds of reason, although our lack 
of knowledge at the present time prevents any definite statement from 
being made upon this point. 


HuGu Percy DUNN. 





CAN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS BE SAVED? 


HE recent fight on the floor of the House of Commons has come 
Ei as a climax to many violent scenes during the present Session» 
suggesting the possible deterioration of our great governing assembly, 
the mother of free Parliaments, into a mere ungovernable mob. Can 
anything be done to save the House from the dangers which are threat- 
ening to impair so fatally its efficiency as a governing body, and to inflict 
on the democratic ideal the severest wound that it has received in modern 
times? For if popular government breaks down in England, where will 
it survive ? 


The fact is, democracy is at the present moment in a very critical 


and dangerous position. It is passing through a transition stage. The 
great constitutional work of the next fifty years, in every popularly 
governed country, will be the organisation of democracy as a means of 
government. Until quite lately in the history of the modern world, 
democracy has been in opposition ; and now, wherever it takes up the 
reins of government, it is hampered on every hand by the code of oppo- 
sition ethics that it inherits—the dogmas of rebellion and the doctrines 
of popular combat that have almost elevated themselves into a positive 
system of philosophy. But as experience comes into play, the states- 
men of democracy inevitably discover the one-sided nature of all these 
doctrines and dogmas. The “sacred right of insurrection,” the prepos- 
terous claims of minorities born of the exaggerated powers in’ the hands 
of majorities, the doctrines of rights, and all the political ethics of the 
French Revolution, turn out to be very unsubstantial material to build 
with, though excellent weapons of destruction. 

It follows that unless humanity is to tread in the footsteps of the 
French, through their fatal adherence to one-sided doctrines, into the 
alternate slough of reaction and disillusion, democracy must set about 
organising itself, and putting its house in order. It must developa 
doctrine of duties ; it must give efficient power to majorities ; it must 
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limit the liberty of rebellion. And nowhere is this need felt more pro- 
foundly at the present moment than in the British House of Commons, 
which is a peculiar product of the fighting democratic spirit. The British 
House of Commons was the guide and beacon to democracy—to use an 
expressive vulgarism—“ on the make.” Shall it not show the way to 
democracy in possession ? 

At present it shows few signs of it. Just as the great trend of 
Christianity which broke away from Rome in the sixteenth century still 
goes by the name of “Protestantism,” and has never entirely emerged 
from the negative attitude which was then essential to it, so English 
Liberalism tarries by the customs and forms, the manners and habits 
of revolt. The House of Commons has been stereotyped as a machine 
of protest, and the difficulty of the present situation is that it has 
little or nothing left to protest against. And yet “the Queen’s Govern- 
ment must be carried on,” and the country will in time grow tired 
of being provided with incessant “scenes” and huge amphitheatrical 
dialectical displays, or even fights on the floor of the House, in 
place of the sober, serious, russet-coated business of looking after 
the interests of a great community. Governing is, after all, a serious 
business, as most men have in the long run found. “I would rather be 
a poor fisherman,” was Danton’s final judgment on the matter, at the 
melancholy close of a somewhat stormy experience. And precisely as 
the functions of the House of Commons extend with the daily growing 
demand for wider Socialistic legislation, the clamour for Parliamentary 
reorganisation will grow stronger and stronger every day. Already a 
membership of Parliament is growing a serious thing. It requires the 
best men that the country can give. And from this point of view 
there is little to complain of. Perhaps the personnel of the Commons 
has never been higher than in the present assembly. This House con- 
tains a greater number of devoted, high-minded, hard-working, and 
truly representative men than perhaps any that have preceded it. But 
though the fersonnel is going up, the procedure lags behind. You only 
collect all these men to waste their time. The business of Supply is still 
transacted with little expert criticism, but with endless formalities and 
intolerable delays. The twaddle of the bores swamps the effective criti- 
cism of the experts. And similarly with legislation. Bills are stil! dis- 
cussed and re-discussed—five times in each House—in a ‘manner 
that darkens counsel, and could only be necessary in a time of 
tyrannical power frequently misused. The feeling of responsibility in 
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the House of Commons—the most essential of all qualities for good 
government—is already sufficiently weakened by the existence of the 
House of Lords without the necessity of the further weakness that comes 
from repeated discussions, all equally lacking in the element of finality. 
The art of delegation is still in its infancy, and the committees estab- 
lished by Mr. Gladstone are only outlines and suggestions of what 
might be done to improve legislation and keep members well occupied. 
Printing and all the innumerable modern appliances for accelerating 
the circulation of thought and idea among masses of men are still very 
inadequately used, and a large number of important individuals are 
drawn from their offices and places of business to listen to lengthy 
questions about private telegrams, about the pier at Ballyhooley, 
and, above all, about the Haulbowline Docks. Several hundreds of 
worthy gentlemen, presumably of considerable ability, are forced to 
waste many hours daily gossiping in the lobbies, drinking tea in the 
tea-room, or whiskies and sodas in the smoking-room. This is how 
the time is spent by the men: who are supposed to be governing the 
country, while the real work of government is being carried on by the 
silent Civil servants in the Government offices, who have the additional 
advantage of leaving work just as a member of Parliament is beginning. 
“ But,” it may be said, “ what is the use of all this vague talk of 
reorganisation unless you have some particular and specific plan? We 
are all aware of the evil. What we want is someone to suggest a remedy.” 
Now, that all are aware of the evil is precisely what I deny. Excepting 
a few young members, who, not yet subjected to tribal influence, 
feel a, probably transitory, spirit of revolt against a cumbrous and 
artificial system which they do not yet fully understand, the greater 
number of our legislators are perfectly content with things as they are. 
The plain fact is that the purpose of making laws is the last purpose 
in the mind of the average member of Parliament. He goes there to 
win victories on a large scale—for his party and for himself. What 
he chiefly wants is a stage—an arena. For this purpose the House of 
Commons is precisely adapted. With its crowded lobbies and its thronged 
galleries—flattered and “abused into fame” by the biggest Press the 
world has ever seen—it provides the largest stage for performances of a 
striking character yet discovered by man. The dullest bore in the 
House can make his voice girdle the globe, if he only shouts loudly 
enough and stupidly enough. 
It is much more necessary to arouse the desire for reform—the spirit 
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that leads inevitably to reform—than to convert anyone to any particular 
views on the subject. The desire once aroused, the views will quickly 
féllow. The House of Commons does not require so much a new set 
of rules as a new code of ethics—a new wave of public spitit—a new 
sense of the greatness and importance of its task. There are many 
men in the House who are awakening to this sense, but to the majority 
the House of Commons is still nothing more than a great theatre for 
the display of political passion—a great gambling-house for throwing 
the political dice. 

It is not as if the House had to begin afresh. Already it has in its 
possession a marvellously ingenious code of rules. The Standing 
Orders have been gradually evolved through centuries by the 
persistent endeavour to combine the apparently incompatible 
qualities of wisdom and multitude.. Without their aid we should 
sink back into chaos and dark night. But they lag behind the 
needs and necessities of Parliament. The search for perfection has 
been relaxed. The new strain on the Parliamentary system calls for 
new methods, and few seem conscious of the call. What we need 
in regard to the Standing Orders is not destruction but con- 
tinuous improvement—not the spirit of the iconoclast, but the spirit of 
our forefathers, who, in grappling with the problems of Parliamentary 
government, perpetually sought out new methods of dealing with new 
evils, and never allowed themselves to rest in the search after the ideal 
form of government by discussion. What is chiefly wanted, in short, is a 
recognition of the evil, and a desire to find a remedy. Once started on 
this line of search, the House of Commons will attain to a finer and 
more useful scheme of suggestions than any of those which a private 
individual can offer. 

But I do not wish to shirk the issue. In the first place, then, I sub- 
mit that the House of Commons is too large. The English race is, to use 
Carlyle’s expressive phrase, “ becoming articulate,” and an assembly of 
670 articulate gentlemen is almost fatal to business. This increased 
power of speech in the English race shows itself in the various phenomena 
which go by the name of “obstruction,” but it is a very inadequate 
catchword to sum up a hundred and one new modes in which the 
increased loquacity of the race shows itself. The Irish, of course, have 
always been “ articulate”; but never till recent times have they brought 
such a concentration of articulation to bear on a particular end. They, 
however, are to be reduced to eighty, and, if they get Home Rule, we 
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may take it for granted that their future share in Parliamentary debates 
will be very slight. But, apart from them, the increased articulateness 
of the English is quite enough for our purpose—quite enough to prove 
that 670 members are too many for the effective transaction of business. 
And we shall be confirmed in this opinion if we compare our 670 
Commons and over 560 Lords with the number of members in the 
assemblies of other great States. We will take five :— 


Upper House. Lower House. 


France . eve ove 300 ove sae 584 
Germany dm ise _— 58 ioe a 397 
Spain on ows ove 360 _ me 431 


Italy we eve owl 335 se ove 508 
Austria aia ine ae 217 es eas 353 


It is only in modern times that we have so outstripped other nations 
in the numbers in our assemblies. In Edward I.’s time the Commons 
scarcely numbered four hundred}; in Charles I.’s time they were not more 
than four hundred and twenty; in Charles II.’s they had reached five 
hundred. The unions with Scotland and Ireland and the modern 
Reform Bills brought up the number to its present point. 

But lowering the number will not be enough in itself. Those who are 
forced to be at Westminster for so many hours ought to be better occu- 
pied. Our legislators suffer at present from all the faults.of idleness. For 
half the day the great majority have nothing to do but—loaf. It would be 
very instructive to have a Parliamentary return from the kitchen and bar 
at Westminster during the present Session, showing the consumption in 
food and drinks on the great days of the Session, and comparing this 
with the state of the mental and moral atmosphere inside the House. 
All this would be impossible, and the tone of our Commons would be 
correspondingly raised, if members were more free and more occu- 
pied, if the House sat shorter hours and worked harder while it was 
sitting. And the only way of occupying members more thoroughly is to 
increase the importance and interest of the work in the Committee 
rooms for the ordinary private member. Why not give him some share 
in administration ? Why not take a hint from the London County 
Council in this respect? Is it so unreasonable to make some effort to 
train members for the possible work of administering great departments 
by giving them some share in the work through Committees before they 
siton the Treasury Bench? This would limit the area of “legislation by 
combat,” and set up a common understanding in the House on the more 
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important administrative questions. It would prevent the absurdity of 
setting ignoramuses to manage great departments and diminish the 
danger of putting our Executive under Parliamentary control. The 
exclusion of the average member from all expert knowledge -of 
executive and administrative affairs becomes more and more dangerous 
as the House of Commons extends its power over the work of 
the Executive Government. Nothing is more drearily felt by any 
onlooker at the proceedings of Parliament than the need of expert 
criticism, and the tremendous waste of time by critics who are not 
experts. 

And this leads me to a yet more startling suggestion—and that is, 
that Supply should be delegated to Committees. I do not mean that 
the House, as a body, should lose its control over Supply—still a most 
essential part of its privileges. The Report stage would ensure every- 
thing that is ensured by the present method of discussion—except waste 
of time. Does anyone pretend that the House would lose if the Naval 
Estimates were thoroughly threshed out by naval experts before they 
were presented to the House? As a matter of fact, Supply of this kind is 
not thoroughly discussed at present, even in that sense of “thorough- 
ness” which is accepted in the House as merely equivalent to a quantity 
of words. It is generally postponed until the very end of the Session 
and then hustled through as rapidly as possible, without any discussion 
worth the name. Before now, sixty Votes have been passed in a single 
evening. The discussion of Supply, as at present conducted, is, from 
the point of view of efficient government, a pure farce. 

A yet further need is felt, if the House of Commons is to retain its 
present place and power in the Constitution—the rationalisation of the 
Closure. The way in which the Closure has been applied this year and 
in 1887 may be inevitable as things stand at present, but it is pure 
barbarism—the savagery of party warfare. It is only justifiable by the 
negation of the central dogma of our Constitution—the utility of dis- 
cussion. It is only accepted by the House of Commons because the 
House itself is sick and ashamed of its own proceedings, and profoundly 
sceptical of its own claims. A far more rational procedure in either 
case would have been to fix a time for every clause: and the habit of 
closuring by clauses would have been encouraged by a wiser Chairman 
than Mr. Mellor, and might have become part of our constitutional 


usage. The only time it was proposed Mr. Mellor almost brutally dis- 
couraged it. | 
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But the Closure can be applied in other ways than to a debate. It 
can be applied to a speech. We shall certainly have to fall back some 
day:on the American method of fixing atime limit for speeches—allow- 
ing the leaders, or any men sufficiently important to do so, to borrow 
time from their followers or friends. 

There are many other smaller ways in which the time and energies 
of Parliament might be saved, and that great body better organised to 
take on its shoulders the Atlantean burdens of modern government. 
Many little dilatory customs, such as walking up the floor of the House 
with a new Bill, might be abolished, and the stages of Bills might be 
abbreviated. But what we primarily want among our leaders on both 
sides is a feeling of the crisis through which democratic government is 
passing. In one sense it is perfectly true that representative government 
is on its trial. It is on its trial as a controller of the Executive. Repre- 
sentative government as a mode of legislation is certainly a permanent 
form of human government, though it will probably be supplemented by 
greater use of experts in drafting and codification, but its control over 
the Executive in England has only recently and imperceptibly grown 
up, through Supply, questions, and motions for adjournment and censure. 
This control is in many ways good ; but it is necessary to be behind the 
scenes of our administrative government to realise how it often harasses 
and impedes, how the irresponsible action of an obscure M.P. may con- 
fuse the whole of some delicate negotiation or skilful administrative 
inquiry, or give vain occupation to an office in drawing up a useless 
return. On this minute control of the Executive by assemblies the final 
verdict of humanity has yet to be passed. 

And it depends on the behaviour of Parliament, and, therefore, the 
organisation of Parliament, during the next twenty years whether 
this tremendous extension of popular power shall become an endur- 


ing phenomenon or a mere transitory phase of a shifting political 
development. 


HAROLD SPENDER. 





WEATHER FORECASTS. 


ORECASTING may be said to be the real object of all investiga- 
tions into the science of meteorology, for when an explorer 
registers meteorological observations in a new country the ultimate 
object of his work is to throw light on the climate of that country—that 
is, in other words, to show by evidence what climate settlers in that 
country are to expect, and so to forecast its weather for them. 

Forecasts really grew out of storm warnings, and these latter were 
brought within the bounds of possibility by the extension of the electric 
telegraph, some half a century ago. The first man to propose using the 
telegraph for weather purposes was Redfield, in the American Journal 


of Science and Art for 1847, and in the next year, in this country, Mr. 
John Ball, who has been so lately taken from us by death, brought the 
matter before the British Association at Swansea. 


The first attempt to carry out these suggestions in Europe was due 
to Leverrier, the great French astronomer, who, in 1855, obtained the 
Emperor’s sanction to the establishment of an extensive organisation 
for distributing weather intelligence through Europe. 

Six years, however, elapsed before the system came really into opera- 
tion, and then it was the energy of Admiral FitzRoy which called it 
into action in this country, and it was his great enthusiasm and his per- 
sonal popularity which ensured a favourable reception for the novel 
venture. The actual idea of announcing the weather in advance, day 
by day, was carried out by FitzRoy in August, 1861, and he also was, 
as far as we know, the first to use the term “ forecasts.” He defined 
these as neither prophecies nor predictions, but anticipations based on 
scientific deductions. The actual words of his definition are too long to 
quote here. It really implied nothing but that the Admiral wisely did 
not claim infallibility. He, however, was much too ambitious, and in 
weather predictions he tried to run before he could walk. His forecast 
covered three days, whereas we, after thirty years’ experience, find it 
very difficult to forecast with accuracy for even twenty-four hours. 
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After Admiral FitzRoy’s death, in 1865, an inquiry was held into the 
results of his system, and on the publication of this report the forecasts 
were for a time suspended and were not restored for more than ten years. 

The actual re-establishment of forecasts, in this and in all other 
European countries, has taken place in response to a general demand on 
the part of the public for weather announcements. In no single instance 
has a meteorological institute volunteered to supply forecasts. The 
duty has been thrust upon it by the force of public opinion. 

To give a general idea of forecasting is very simple. Its method was 
described some thirty years ago by Leverrier in a well-known letter of 
his to Sir George Airy, in the following words :— 

“ The ultimate result of the organisation which we are establishing 
should be to announce a storm as soon as it appears at any points in 
Europe, to follow it on its course by means of the telegraph, and to give 
timely notice of it to the coasts which it may reach.” 

In all this there is no idea of prophecy. The storm, or change of 
weather, must first show itself by unmistakable signs before we can 
transmit any telegraphic announcement about it to any place. This 
brings us to describe the arrangements we have made to obtain the 
earliest possible intelligence of any change of weather which may show 
itself on our coasts. We line the coasts with stations whence reports 
are telegraphed to us, and so at almost every point where the telegraph 
wire comes down to the sea we have an observer. The line of stations 
extends along the Atlantic coast from Sumburgh Head in the North, 
through Stornoway in the Hebrides, to Malin Head and Belmullet in 
Ireland, and thence to Valencia Island and round to Scilly. The chain 
of stations then follows the coast of Great Britain all round up to the 
Shetlands again. There are also stations on the shores of St. George’s 
Channel and the Irish Sea, and in the interiors of England and of 
Ireland. 

From all these stations reports come in at least once a day, and in 
some cases even thrice a day. The British reports are supplemented by 
a number of foreign reports, making in all fifty-nine places in Europe 
from which we receive intelligence every day. 

For each hour of the day at which observations are taken a map is 
drawn, and thereon are entered not only the observations for that 
particular hour, but also the changes noticed in each case since the 
preceding observation, so that each map to some extent tells its 
own tale of how the weather is progressing. 
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Theoretically, the observations entered on each map should be 
strictly simultaneous—that is, taken at precisely the same instant at 
all stations—but this condition is not nearly realised in Europe. The 
first daily observation is always taken at the hour at which people usually 
rise in each particular country. In these islands this observation is at 
eight a.m., being the hour at which the postal telegraph offices open. 
We find it somewhat difficult to get the Irish observers to get up in 
winter at eight a.m. Greenwich time, because in Ireland Dublin time is 
kept, and that is nearly half-an-hour behind Greenwich time. In France 
and Russia the observations are taken at seven a.m. local time, and as in 
Russia, owing to the longitude of St. Petersburg, seven a.m. corresponds 
to six a.m. Greenwich, the Russian observations are taken two hours 
before our own. Fortunately for us, we have not to employ the 
Russian observations on our daily maps used for forecasting. It is easy 
to see how the want of simultaneity in the observation affects the 
accuracy of the maps. In stormy.weather the barometer often rises and 
falls at the rate of a tenth of an inch an hour, so that if the observation 
reported from any station has been taken an hour either sooner or later 
than those with which it is compared, that particular observation of the 
barometer may easily vary a tenth of an inch, or even more, from 
the reading which ought to appear on the map. 

The only system of weather service in which simultaneity has 
been really attained has been that of the United States, where there 
exists one uniform government over more than fifty degrees of longi- 
tude, across a‘continent. In Europe the existence of different States, 
with different regulations and arrangements, renders the attainment of 
uniformity in the hours of observation quite impracticable. 

Having entered our observations on the map, the next thing is to see 
what they tell us, and, in order to learn that story, we proceed to 
join together all the places where the barometer readings are the same, 
and so to construct a sort of contour map, showing how the atmosphere 
is distributed over the country. These lines on the map are called 
Isobars. They form closed curves round the spots where the barometer 
is locally highest and lowest respectively. These two conditions 
are known by different names. The areas where the barometer is low 
are called “cyclonic areas,” “cyclonic systems,” or simply “depres- 
sions.” Those where the barometer is high are called “ anti-cyclones,” 
because they are the opposite of cyclones. 

The distribution of pressure influences the wind, for that always 
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blows according to what is known as Buys Ballot’s Law, with the 
lowest barometer on its left-hand side. Accordingly, round the centre of 
a cyclonic area it whirls round against watch hands, with an indraft 
towards the centre, where it rises from the surface of the earth to 
the upper regions of the atmosphere. 

On the other hand, in anti-cyclones the air is supposed to descend 
from the upper regions of the atmosphere, and it flows out from the 
centre with a motion with watch hands. All that has been said refers 
exclusively to our experience in the northern hemisphere. In south 
latitude the direction of air motion is exactly reversed in both cases. 

These two systems of cyclones and anti-cyclones are strongly con- 
trasted with each other in every particular. In cyclones the wind 
in front is from south-east and south, with clouds and rain and a 
high temperature. In the.rear the wind is from a northerly point, and 
the temperature is very low. The sky in the rear is clear or else 
exhibits only broken clouds, and any rain which falls comes down 
in heavy showers, often turning to hail. In anti-cyclones the wind in 
front is northerly, with a low temperature. The southerly wind comes 
in the rear, with a rising thermometer. There is rarely a cloud on the 
sky, and hardly ever rain, but fogs are very common with anti-cyclones. 

On the presence on the map of Europe for any day of one or more 
of either of these systems, on their positions, their characters, and their 
actions on each other, depends the whole of our weather, and forecasting 
is our endeavour to decipher what the changes noticed in the successive 
reports from each station may indicate for the future. 

It may be assumed as generally true that all weather changes have 
some eastward motion. They are very rarely propagated westwards. For 
this reason the stations on our west coast are by far the most important 
that we have, as they are the most westerly stations in Europe. Pro- 
posals have repeatedly been made to arrange for obtaining early intima- 
tion of approaching changes of weather, either from signal ships moored 
in mid-Atlantic, or even from stations in the United States or Canada. 

The former of these proposals is purely visionary, for the cost of 
laying a cable for five hundred miles would be £60,000, and this is 
a sum which could not be obtained for such a purpose from any 
Government in Europe. Moreover, if the cable were laid the problems of 
mooring a ship, or a buoy, in one thousand fathoms of water, so as to ride 
out all weathers, and of feeding the observer or crew, are still awaiting 
solution. It is a general principle with Lighthouse Boards to erect no 
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rock lighthouse, or to establish no lightship if there is not a reasonable 
prospect of visiting it by a tender at least weekly. It may safely 
be said that for a tender to find a buoy moored five hundred miles off 
the coast would be a difficuit task in thick weather. 

As regards receiving intelligence from the other side of the 
Atlantic, we actually did so for some years, but found the messages to 
be useless. The condition of the atmosphere over the ocean is con- 
stantly changing, and any system of weather starting from the Continent 
of America is nearly certain to change its character on its passage, 
so as to be barely recognisable on its arrival over here. 

We, in our office, made maps of the weather of the North Atlantic 
for every day in the thirteen months from August, 1882, to August, 
1883, inclusive. From each map we had observations from some four 
hundred ships in various parts of the ocean, so that we obtained a fairly 
correct picture of the real conditions prevailing at noon on each day. 

Among the lines of investigation which have been carried out by the 
aid of these maps has been that of the degree of certainty with which 
storms visiting our coasts could be traced before they broke upon us. 

In that interval of thirteen months thirty-seven severe storms were 
felt on our coasts, and of these seventeen appeared westwards of the 
fortieth meridian ; eight were apparently formed in mid-Atlantic ; nine 
were formed over the British Isles ; three appeared first to the east- 
ward, or over Europe. Taking the first class, seventeen in number, it 
is intelligible that, unless a storm is distinctly recognisable in the 
United States, no telegram. of a positive character can be despatched 
from thence about it. The storm must also have shown itself between the 
parallels of Philadelphia and the Straits of Belle Isle, for it is found that 
no storm ever starts to come eastwards in latitudes lower than Phila- 
delphia, and there is no telegraphic service in Labrador, or possibility 
of obtaining intelligence from the north shore of the St. Lawrence. 

Out of this number of seventeen only twelve fulfilled the conditions 
we have laid down, so that it would, under any circumstances, have been 
possible for us to have received from America warnings for only one out 
of every three storms which were felt in that year in these islands. 

There is yet another very important point to be considered in 
sending long distance warnings, and that is the rate at which the storm 
is moving. It is clear that the sender of such a telegram must have in 
his head some idea of the date at which the storm he announces will 
turn up at the end of the line. If, on the average, a storm takes three 
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days to cross the Atlantic, any storm that travels either quicker or slower 
than that rate will cause the warning to miss its object, by arriving eithér 
too soon or too late. 

The actual times taken to cross the Atlantic by each of the twelve 
storms were as follows :— 


Four crossed in two days. 
Three crossed in three days. 
One crossed in four days. 
One crossed in five days. 
Two crossed in six days. 
One crossed in ten days. 


It is therefore evident that any attempt to employ telegrams from 
the United States in the actual forecasting in these islands must fail 
from the uncertainty attached to the rate of motion of the storms. 

The idea has been lately put forward by the Prince of Monaco at 
the French Academy, that reports should be obtained from Bermuda 
and the Azores. Tothe first acable is already laid, but as it lies beyond 
the meridian of 4odeg. W., all that has been said about telegrams from 


America will apply to messages sent along it : they would be useless to 
Europeans. As to the Azores, no cable to those islands has yet been 
laid, though proposals for such a scheme have been before the public for 
some twenty years. It may be safely asserted that unless a cable will 
pay commercially, or is laid for political purposes, the requisite money 
for the undertaking will not be forthcoming, so as to give us the chance 
of testing the value of the information received by it. A minor con- 
sideration is that the storms which visit these islands do not pass over 
the Azores, but far to the northward of that group. 

Another idea, which is very generally entertained, is that reports 
from mountain stations must be of great service in forecasting. One of 
the great inducements put forward in the collection of funds for building 
the Observatory on Ben Nevis was its promised great utility in giving 
early intelligence of the approach of storms. 

All such anticipations are as yet unfulfilled as regards Ben Nevis or 
any other mountain observatory. There are about a dozen such stations 
distributed over Europe, at various elevations above the sea. There is 
not one of these which is practically turned to account in the weather 
service of the country in which it is situated. One is now being erected 
on the snow on the top of Mont Blanc, and its possible utility has yet 
to be tested. 
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The reason is not far to seek. The changes of the barometer at the 
top and bottom of a mountain are neither simultaneous nor equal in 
amount, and no rule has yet been discovered connecting them with each 
other. The changes of temperature and humidity also follow different 
laws at the different levels, and as regards the wind, its diurnal change 
in velocity is exactly reversed. -At sea level, in ordinary weather, 
the wind is always strongest during the warmest hours of the day, when 
the sun’s heat is most intense. On the top of a mountain the wind 
is always strongest at night time. 

All these considerations show us that we have first to determine, if 
we can, what the observed changes on the mountain summits indicate 
for us dwellers below, and these relations have not yet been really 
established in the case of any mountain observatory. 

We are, therefore, driven to our own stations on the lower levels and 
to the information we can obtain from them. 

The first thing we have to consider in drawing up a forecast is 
the distribution of pressure, as this shows us whether we have to deal 
with a cyclone or an anti-cyclone, or, as is by far the most usual case 
with both at once. 

If we were to lay down on a map of England a typical cyclonic area, 
with all its different winds and weathers, and with its centre somewhere 
in the Midland counties, we should find that along the east coast 
we should have southerly winds; in the southern counties the winds 
would be westerly ; in Ireland they would be from north-west and north, 
and in Scotland from the eastward. Rain would be falling in all 
the eastern and southern counties, while in Wales sharp hail showers 
would probably occur, and in Ireland the sky would be clear. The rain 
would be in the fore part of the depression. Always in front of an 
advancing cyclonic system rain is recorded. The usual case is rain with 
a south-easterly or southerly wind. If the east wind is persistently 
rainy, we know that it must be on the northern side of a depression, and, 
as precipitation is occurring, that depression is advancing on us from the 
south. If the rain comes with a northerly wind it indicates that a 
cyclonic system is coming on us from the eastward, a very rare occur- 
rence, only taking place once or twice a year. 

Attempts to judge of the probable force of the wind in an 
approaching disturbance from the amount of rain which precedes it 
have not been encouraging. 

We have described a depression at a definite epoch of its existence, 
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and as such systems are usually travelling eastwards we, at each place, 
experience specimens of the different kinds of weather which have been 
described as existing simultaneously in different parts of the kingdom, 
as the system passes by. 

It is in the experience of everyone that rain rarely lasts during the 
whole day. The saying is, “wet before seven, fine before eleven.” 
If the morning is wet the weather is nearly sure to clear about noon, 
and on the other hand a very bright morning often precedes a pouring 
afternoon. 

Taking one day with another, it is safe to say that the weather 
is finer before lunch than after it: the least rain falls about noon. If we 
lived in the West of Ireland we should find that the early hours of the 
morning were always the most likely to be wet. By early hours we 
mean from three o'clock till seven am. The day hours would be finer, 
though many tourists might be disposed to say “bad is the best.” 

To return to our typical cyclonic system. If one of these depressions 
shows itself on our west coasts by the ordinary signs of a falling 
barometer and rising temperature, and a shifting of the wind from the 
westward towards south-east, or even south, we have to consider the 
probable path of the disturbance and the way in which it will affect the 
different districts of the country. On this point the distribution of 
pressure over Europe throws great light. 

If we find that the barometer over France and Spain is persistently 
high, we know that the approaching cyclonic system will probably move 
eastwards, for the cyclones in general skirt round the anti-cyclones. 
If the area of high pressure, instead of lying to the southward, is situated 
over Scandinavia, the incoming system cannot force its way eastwards, 
and is constrained to move in a northerly direction. 

Whenever we have an anti-cyclone lying over us, storms are passing 
over the Shetlands or the Faroes to the Loffodens and the North of 
Norway. 

It may be interesting to give an example of the influence of these 
anti-cyclones, even at a distance from our coasts, on the weather in 
these islands.. During the frost of last winter the barometer over 
northern Russia attained an unusual height, and at the beginning of 
January the extraordinary readings were recorded of 31°25 inches at 
Archangel and even 31°28 inches at Moscow, while the cold at several 
stations in Russia and Sweden was sufficient to freeze mercury. In fact, 
- all the conditions of a typical severe winter anti-cyclone were present, 
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and under such circumstances the cold extended to England and we had 
a severe and protracted frost. During this period more than one depres- 
sion approached us from the Atlantic, and produced southerly gales in 
Ireland, but was quite unable to force its way into England, because the 
accumulation of cold, dense air, lying to the eastward, effectually barred 
the way to the establishment of the opposite conditions in Great Britain, 
of a thaw with southerly winds. 

Some of the very worst gales we experience on our almost harbour- 
less east coast arise from the presence of an anti-cyclone over Norway 
when a cyclonic depression has established itself in these islands. The 
air from the anti-cyclone rushes out with such fury towards the partial 
vacuum that terrific south-east gales spring up. It was astorm of this 
character that demolished the harbour works at Wick some twenty 
years ago, 

There are, of course, endless modifications of pressure distribution. 
That which gives us the most disagreeable weather of all is when we lie 
in a trough between two areas of high pressure. In such a case a series 
of small, shallow cyclonic systems follow each other in quick succession 
and it rains for days and days. 

The only way in which we can in any way anticipate the indications 
of the barometer and the wind at our stations near the west coast, so as 
to get an idea of storms coming in from the Atlantic, is by observations 
of the upper clouds, the highest clouds we can see. If we lay down on 
a map a cyclone as it appears at ground level, and mark all the winds 
circling round it in black, and then, on the same map, lay down in 
red the upper current as betrayed by the motions of the mare’s-tail 
clouds, we shall find that the red arrows are generally at right 
angles to the black ones. The air in the upper strata of the atmo- 
sphere is whirling out from the centre of the cyclone in directions 
at right angles to its course at the ground surface. If, then, we suppose 
ourselves in the very front of one of these systems; we shall find the 
upper wind coming from the north-west. Accordingly, if at any time 
we notice mare’s-tail clouds, called scientifically “cirrus,” moving from 
the north-west, we know that they must emanate from a cyclonic dis- 
turbance lying off our west coast, and one which, therefore, threatens to 
come over us. We may therefore look out for a change of weather kind 
rain, if not a stiff gale. It is evident that similar clouds moving in 
other directions will indicate other distributions of pressure. 

The great difficulties in employing observations of the upper clouds 
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are, firstly, that these clouds cannot always be seen, for the existence of 
clouds at a lower level effectually prevents our seeing what is going 
on above them ; and, secondly, that the observation of these cleuds is a 
very delicate one, requiring considerable experience. The cirrus clouds 
float at so high a level that their actual motion, as seen from the earth, 
is extremely slow, and is often perceptible only when the head is 
steadied against a tree or some fixed object, and the cloud motion 
noticed along the edge of a tall chimney or the line of a roof ridge. 

Out of our thirty-one observers sending in daily reports from stations 
in the British Islands, there are not more than three or four on whom 
we can really depend to supply us with observations of cirrus cloud, 
even on the comparatively rare occasions on which such can be secured. 

The actual accounts of the weather which these observers transmit 
by telegraph are not always clear and concise. On a recent occasion a 
man described the weather at his station at two p.m. as “ Generally fog, 
misty rain, fine throughout, now hazy.” Most of our readers will 
probably share our doubts as to what the reporter meant to convey 
by these words. 

The actual practice of forecasting for us consists in endeavouring to 
predict what weather will be experienced in each district of the British 
Isles. This is a very complicated problem, for it is obviously impossible 
for the forecaster to keep in his head all the different hills and valleys 
which go to make up the contour of the country, and to indicate, in the 
limited number of words allowable for a newspaper forecast, how each 
county will be affected. 

To take recent instances from the neighbourhood of London. In 
Kent at the time .of the Easter Review last year, and again at the 
beginning of January in the present year, the snow which fell in great 
quantity along the north ‘coast far exceeded that collected farther 
inland. This is owing to the fact that the wind coming off the sea 
deposits its moisture, in the form of rain or snow, on the first land 
it encounters, and as it presses further inland the precipitation is much 
reduced. All along the east coasts of Great Britain and of Ireland the 
east wind, generally considered a dry wind, often brings heavy rain, 
which never extends up into the country. If then in such a case 
we were to forecast rain for the entire district we should be certainly 
astray for a considerable portion of it. 

We necessarily divide the Three Kingdoms into certain districts, 
eleven in number, which have been partitioned out on agricultural cen- 
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siderations ; as to whether they consisted principally of tillage or of 
pasture. The forecasts are issued for each of these, and are tested 
by any reports of weather we can afterwards collect from the district. 

No office in existence dares to issue forecasts for any particular place. 
If we were-to forecast rain for London, and a shower were to fall at 
Windsor, we could not claim it as a fulfilment. It is really recognised 
as impossible for any office to stand local testing, but when we test the 
forecasts by the average weather experienced over a large district, the 
figures come out fairly well, as we shall proceed to show. 

The forecasts which appear in the daily papers are prepared at about 
eight p.m. every evening, from report of observations taken at six p.m., 
and supplied gratuitously to any newspaper which will send to the 
office to fetch it. For some years these forecasts, and the telegraphing 
of the observations on which they were based, were paid for by the 
Times, in which paper alone the forecasts appeared. Questions were 
asked in Parliament, and finally the Government agreed to make an 
extra grant to the office to meet the extra cost of evening telegrams, on 
condition that the information thence derived was obtainable free of 


charge, except for postage or porterage, by all newspapers. The follow- 
ing table shows the results of these forecasts for the entire period of 
thirteen years. 


RESULTS OF FORECASTS PREPARED AT EIGHT P.M., 1879-1891. 


SUCCESSES. FAILURES. 
Entire. Partial. Total. Entire. Partial. 
Scotland, North on SE oe: SE ce Oe | 


a East is a ce 13 

- West ecm. SR «oe JS 16 
England, North-east ... tee BR. eve “Oe 13 
North-west ... a a we OD 14 
Midlands ... os SE we TO 14 

Dr 12 

ae ae II 

~ ioe’, BR cee TD 13 
Ireland, ae (2 as 13 
se ji. Sine 13 


Averages > ee ee ae 13°! 
“ Partial ” implies “more than half.” 


. 
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le awe ann 


4 
ra 


It will be seen that the highest figure, for the first two columns 
taken together, falls to England (South), with 85 per’ cent., counting 
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entire and partial success together. The least successful districts are, 
in order of their figures, the West of Scotland, the South of Ireland, and 
then the North of Ireland and the North-west of England, ranking 
equally. The least successful forecasts are therefore our exposed west 


and north-west coasts. 

These figures are our own estimates of our own work, and are there- 
fore open to criticism, and to possible cavil, but we possess other and 
independent estimates from persons who may fairly be considered as 
representing the general public. 

For the last fourteen summers we have issued at four p.m., during the 
hay-making season, forecasts for the use of farmers in judging of the 
weather for the next day. The recipients have been nominated respec- 
tively, in England by the Royal Agricultural Society ; in Ireland by the 
Royal Dublin Society ; and in Scotland by the Highland Society. The 
information on which the hay-harvest results are based is obtained from 
persons who specially undertake*to check the forecasts day by day, the 
results affording strong confirmation of the figures in the table given 
above. 


ROBERT H. SCOTT. 





EUROPEAN CULTURE AND ASIATIC CRITICISM. 


OTHING is more characteristic of the icy indifference, indeed 
the aversion and loathing inspired in the Eastern world by the 
appearance of the first rays of Western culture, than the absolute want 
of curiosity or desire for any more intimate knowledge of Europe. For 
centuries the idea of mankind in the West had filled the Oriental mind 
only with amazement and fear; and yet only recently and very occasion- 
ally has the Eastern been able to trace this enigmatic stranger to his 
own home, to observe his habits and customs closely and at their 
source, and to see for himself the causes of the intellectual and material 
superiority of the West. That Europe in the darkness of the Middle 
Ages possessed little attraction for the Asiatic, with his thirst for know- 
ledge and enterprise in trade, is easily understood. To men living in the 
capital of the Caliphs, in India, or in China, a sojourn in that land of 
darkness, except in the interests of geography or ethnography, appeared 
as dangerous and as useless as a journey to Timbuctoo in the eyes of an 
European of the last century. But it is highly characteristic of the 
Asiatic and his criticism upon our Western civilisation that this indiffer- 
ence continues with a certain class even in the present time. 

Such journeys in Europe as were undertaken by Asiatics in the past 
were chiefly confined to diplomatic missions incident to political inter- 
course—a sort of enforced visit, so eminently distasteful that diplomatic 
employment was regarded by Turkish ambassadors in the first decades 
of our own century as a loss of royal favour and a banishment. In the 
accounts of the travels of such diplomatic agents, so far as they are 
accessible to us, we find, therefore, only slight indications of any lasting 
impressions made by travel, while of critical observations, to say nothing 
of comparisons between the culture of the two worlds, only the very 
faintest traces are perceivable. Naturally, such impressions are first 
heard of among the Ottomans, from some keen-eyed and clear-headed 
State officials, who at any rate had seen more than they wrote down, 
and whose records prove that they must have been very much in advance 
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of their countrymen, nay, of many Asiatics, of that time. The first 
of these diplomatic travellers spoken of was Ahmed Resmi Efendi, an 
ambassador from the Sultan Mustafa III. to the Court of Frederick the 
Great: a man who looked with unprejudiced eyes upon the lands and 
people of the West; and the account he gives of his journey to Prussia 
through Galicia and Poland is characterised by singular objectivity and 
a sufficient amount of intelligence. His descriptions of foreign towns, 
institutions, habits, and customs are given with unmistakable, though un- 
spoken admiration. He is especially struck by the universal supremacy 
of law and order ; he praises the honesty and integrity of the merchants; 
and is greatly charmed with the simplicity of Protestantism, so much 
so that he puts the Lutherans down as disguised Mohammedans. In 
Frederick the Great he recognises a conqueror of nations comparable 
to Nadir Shahro Mir Oweis, and his comment upon this man of rare 
virtues and magnanimity—“ he has remained free from the bonds of sec- 
tarianism and religious superstition”—says a great deal for a Moham- 
medan of that time. This same Ahmed Resmi Efendi was sent to 
the Court at Vienna in 1757, to announce the accession of the Sultan 
Mustafa III. War was then raging between Austria and Prussia, and 
he expressed the opinion that Prussia must be victorious. “ Branden- 
burg,” says the Turkish statesman, “ must finally conquer all his enemies, 
for Ibe Khalidum, in the preface te his work, has made the remark 
that new empires must in the course of time have the victory over old 
long-standing ones.” A Turkish prophecy of the German Empire 
exactly a hundred years before its establishment ! 

Similar expressions occur in the reports of their embassy submitted 
by Ahmed Azmi Efendi and Seid Wahid Efendi. The first of these, 
who was sent in 1790 to the Court of Frederick William, inserted in 
the account of his travels observations which, under the guise of quiet 
commendation of the society and government of Christian lands, imply 
criticism of ‘native Oriental conditions. That officials in Prussia are 
characterised by diligence and rare conscientiousness, that they accept 
no bribery, that luxury in dress and household goods is discovraged, 
indeed heavily taxed by the Government of that country—our Turkish 
observer relates all this, not only as being remarkable, but with a real 
appreciation of these and other qualities of the Christian world ; and his 
silence regarding the absence of these virtues in Turkey says more than 
a whole series of eloquent encomiums on Western civilisation. The 
discourses of Seid: Wahid Efendi, too, whom the Sultan Selim III. sent 
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to Napoleon in 1806, on Poland, Prussia, and Germany from Paris, 
are full of the praises of the culture of the West, and the flourishing 
condition of our towns and streets ; without having the courage, however, 
to institute a comparison between the East and the West, which must 
inevitably have been to the discredit of native conditions, and have 
wounded the self-esteem of the Faithful, who prided themselves not a 
little upon their Islamite culture. There were certainly many Turkish 
ambassadors besides those mentioned who, in their narrative, expressed 
their opinions clearly upon the different branches of Western culture, 
and introduced certain novelties. Thus Said Bey, ambassador at the 
Court of Louis XV., introduced typography, and another who was 
sent to England in the last century published the first modern Turkish 
atlas. Even after the introduction of steam-power, the number of Turkish 
travellers in Europe increased very slightly ; and the published reports 
of those of later times are chiefly concerned with the various institutions 
by which comfort in life and the order and quiet of communities are 
secured, without, however, in the least disparaging the customs of the 
East, much less entering upon comparisons. 

Since Ottomans in the immediate neighbourhood of the Occidental 
world have manifested so slight an interest in the source of Western 
civilisation, which has caused an extraordinary change, nay, quite a 
revolution, in their social and political life, it ought not to cause surprise 
if in more distant Asiaa still greater indifference and coldness prevailed. 
Of the judgment of the Arabs and Persians upon the wonderful country 
of the Frenghis nothing at all has been heard till quite recently, although 
Persia, having connections everywhere, had sent ambassadors to Venice 
as early as the time of Urun Hassan, and Feth Ali Shah was repre- 
sented at the Parisian Court in 1816 by the Armenian Mir Daud 
Saturian. Whether Ferrukh Khan, Extraordinary Ambassador in 
Europe between 1850-60, committed to writing a special account of the 
wonders of Western civilisation we can only conjecture, for such a piece 
of writing has never come before us; but the circumstance is all the 
more remarkable that Nassreddin Shah, in the published accounts of his 
European travels, written expressly for the instruction of his people, 
refrains entirely from any criticism of our conditions, as well as from 
any comparison of the two civilisations. In the Persian king’s narrative 
are described faithfully and exactly the notabilities of our towns, the 
natural beauties of Europe, personal experiences, and the different 
impressions made by our armies and literary and scientific institutions, 
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but there is no word to emphasise or even to propose the necessity of 
imitating or introducing these improvements in the East. 

A notable exception to the rule in this matter is offered by the 
‘ Mohammedan scholar Mirza Abu Talib Khan of India. This traveller 
left Calcutta in 1799, returning in 1803, and his account of his journey 
to Great Britain by the Cape of Good Hope, and the return through 
France, Italy, Constantinople, and Bagdad, fills a volume of eight 
hundred and sixty-five closely-printed pages. This Mirza, who writes in 
flowing Persian style, had formerly gained a reputation as well as 
friends in the English Administration, and the object of his journey was 
in his own words, “to see with my own eyes all that is advantageous 
and profitable in these far countries, and to be able to tell of the wonders 
of the sea, the curiosities of the land, and the institutions of nations 
hitherto unknown to Moslims, that they may find pleasure in the 
narrative, become learned in the arts and sciences which do not yet exist 
in Islamite lands, and so join the forward march of civilisation.” This 
is the first frank, unprejudiced speech we meet with from a Moslim con- 
cerning the benefits to be gained by imitating our culture. Mirza Abu 
Talib had been at any rate infected with English ideas and freedom of 
thought in India; his Moslim zeal for the faith was already faint, for 
he, a Shiite by profession, had become wedjzs, or unclean, through his 
communication with Frenghis, and ‘thad spoken openly in favour of 
different Christian laws. Mirza Abu Talib was indeed a remarkable 
man, with wide interests, who studied our manners and customs in 
detail, who was especially at home in the society of our women, and 
availed himself of every opportunity to dedicate the most enthusiastic 
Ghazels and Kassidés to their mental and physical charms. Throughout 
his narrative there is an obvious desire to acknowledge his pleasure and 
gratitude for the hospitality shown towards him in England, and the 
epithets with which he graces the virtues and excellences of English 
men and women would not flow easily from the pen of a Mohammedan 
of to-day, however enlightened. Nevertheless, the Mirza, who in thought 
and opinion had become thoroughly English and appreciated the 
principle of fair play, did not abstain from free criticism, and his 
observations of this kind are as clever as they are interesting. He calls 
attention to the weak side of constitutional life, and remarks, among 
other things, that the Prince of Wales is Grand Master of the Free- 
masons’ Lodge in order to render to the King the services of a spy, and 
to protect the Court from.possible plots on the part of this powerful 
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secret society. His admiration was especially excited in England, and 
indeed throughout Europe, by the openness in speech and trade, the 
ceaseless activity, and the intercourse between the sexes in society 
While he admits the overwhelming advantages of our culture compared 
with that of Asia, he ascribes our superiority chiefly to these causes :— 
1. The climatic advantages of the West, where there is no exhausting 
and relaxing atmosphere, where men can move about more frequently 
and with greater freedom, and the Mirza himself, as he relates, could go 
further on foot in one day than in a month in India. 2. The strength of 
body, firmness of nerve, and energetic spirit of enterprise engendered by 
this frequent exercise. 3. Great sincerity and seriousness, accompanied 
by increased love of, and perseverance in, science and art. Maturity 
being reached only in the twentieth year, the youth of both sexes have 
more opportunity of acquiring a complete education, and even after the 
age of puberty the cold climate incites to greater activity. There are 
young people of both sexes who in their fifteenth year, like Hindus 
in their fifth or sixth, are concerned only with fun and nonsense 
together with school, while on the other hand, there are people who at a 
very advanced age are capable of great exertion. 4. Their dress, 
dwelling-houses, and customs, which facilitate and inducé activity. 5. 
Free intercourse and communication with women, by which manners are 
ennobled and sexual passions subdued, &c., &c. It would lead us too 
far to quote at greater length the numerous and detailed observations of 
‘Mirza Abu Talib concerning the peculiarities of Western civilisation, 
and its practical advantages by which the prosperity of mankind is 
furthered. As an Oriental educated according to English ideas, he 
censures freely the want of enterprise in travelling prevalent among 
those of his own faith, especially the Ottomans, whom he reproaches - 
with having learned very little in spite of their being in the immediatc 
neighbourhood of Europe ; and among other things he says that they 
build their houses of wood, not out of fear of earthquakes, but out of 
laziness and unwillingness to travel. Here there speaks the hatred of 
the zealous Shiite against the Sunnite Mohammedan, for another Indian 
Mohammedan, Sir Salar Jung, Vizier to the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
disagrees as a Sunnite with this criticism and takes his Sunnite co- 
religionists everywhere under his protection. We may make the general 
observation that in proportion as European culture has been diffused 
among the nations of the East, so far has Oriental opinion upon the 
subject been more freely formed and expressed. Our manifold relations 
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with different Asiatic countries and our accelerated communication with 
that continent have called forth from the Old World more frequent 
criticism upon the actions and operations of the New, and the publica- 
tions of the last two decades on the subject form quite a small literature. 

In these publications are reflected with striking fidelity not only 
the different kinds of impressions, but also the proportion in which 
wholly or half-Europeanised Asiatics are affected by Western influence. 
In the western part of Asia, where in consequence of our influence 
Moslim society has been subjected to extraordinary changes, attacked 
by all the evils of a period of transition, and, so to speak, entirely 
disordered, there the terror of confusion, the appearance of pauperism, 
the feeling of impotence, and not unreasonable fear of political ruin, 
awaken hatred and envy, and in many cases deprive the critic of the 
power of impartiality and calm judgment. These people dwell with a 
distinct satisfaction, one might say with malicious pleasure, on the dark 
side of our civilisation ; and even in its more radiant aspect they find 
matter which, in comparison with their own culture, they condemn as 
pernicious and unworthy. We find some modern Ottoman, Persian, and 
Chinese critics of Europe under the influence of some such voluntary 
infatuation—among others, the gifted and learned Ahmed Midhat Efendi 
of Constantinople, and the Chinese General Tcheng-ki-tong. When the 
former enters upon a controversy cond¢erning Christianity, and emphasises 
the superiority of Islam, we cannot object to even such a hasty verdict ; 
for the teaching of Mohammed, considered from a theosophical point of 
view, was and is superior to Christianity of all times. But all the more 
incomprehensible is it, when Midhat Efendi speaks with unqualified praise 
of Islamite rules for the guidance of society in its ethical, moral, and 
political relations, and represents, for instance, polygamy as agreeable 
to nature, and connection between Church and State as salutary. Not 
less ill-considered is the criticism of the Chinese General Tcheng-ki-tong, 
a patriotic son of the Flowery Land, who addressed himself to the task 
of depicting his country and people in their true colours for European 
eyes. After a study of our world which claims to be exact and 
exhaustive, he yields to national prejudice so far as to set most of the 
institutions of China far above our manners and customs, and represents 
the influence of Europe as bringing with it pauperism and immense 
armies, distinguishable in action and conduct only by a hair's breadth 
from those barbaric hordes that invaded China in former times, ravaging 
and destroying everywhere. 
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Besides these fierce and impassioned critics, however, there have 
recently come forward wise and temperate Asiatics, who recognise the 
immense superiority of our civilisation over their own, and admit that 
the aged mother Asia has been outstripped in many things, that she still 
clings to her effete and now actually pernicious view of the Old World, 
and that she may, indeed she must, learn an infinite amount from her 
daughter Europe. Worthy exceptions of this kind occur in the criticisms 
of the late Marquis Tseng, an eminent Chinese statesman who made a 
long stay in Europe as Chinese Ambassador, and who, in a paper 
published in the Astatic Quarterly Review, represents ancient and 
venerable China as having at some former time sunk into sleep, and 
only now awaking. Asa practical man the late Marquis Tseng would 
like to see introduced into China the intellectual acquirements of our 
century, acknowledging that they are indispensable to the well-being of 
society and the State; but he holds to the principle festina lente, and, 
probably thinking of Japanese rivals, whose quickness in business is 
particularly displeasing to the pig-tailed children of the Far East, he sees 
the remedy in the slow, gradual, and deliberate modernising of the 
country. 

The Indian Prince Bhagvat Sinh Tee, the Thakore Sahib of Jondal 
(North-West of India), criticises Europe and our culture with much 
greater candour and freedom. He travelled through the Western 
continent in 1883, and three years later he published his diary, full of 
interesting notes. That this man, a Brahmin, and therefore in danger of 
loss of caste, undertook a journey across the black water (the sea) is in 
itself a convincing proof of his freedom from prejudice. The Thakore 
has enjoyed a thorough English education, he is conversant with both 
native and English literature, he knows the bright as well as the dark 
side of Asiatic and European culture, and his comments are such that we 
may consider them, at some length. In spite of all the kindness and 
proofs of friendship which he received from the English, and of the 
great esteem in which he holds tHat nation, he does not refrain from 
some adverse criticism ; while on the other hand, naturally predisposed 
in favour of India and its ancient cuiture, he censures the weaknesses 
and defects of his own people with a frankness and freedom beyond all 
praise. His occasional studies together form a complete picture in which 
a prominent place is given to whatever is good, beautiful, and creditable 
in his native land. He considers, for instance, our present-day music 
inferior to Indian music, our dance unbecoming and ungraceful, our ball 
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toilette extravagantly luxurious, our riflemen and gunners less skilful 
than those of India, the streets of London not cleaner than Indian streets, 
&c., &c. The good Thakore ventures in his criticism to assail English 
jurisprudence, pronouncing it far too expensive and preferring sound 
common-sense to the rigid letter of the law. As a genuine Asiatic he 
is naturally prejudiced in favour of absolute monarchy ; to him, as to the 
Shah of Persia, a republic is a veritable thorn in the flesh. Concerning 
absolute monarchy he says: “A sovereign without full powers is no 
sovereign in the right sense of the word, and is not likely to call forth to 
the fullest extent the respect and loyalty of the subject population. I am 
therefore in favour of absolute monarchy.” And in order to justify this 
opinion he goes on to say that in time past this form of government in 
India was not free from control, for the Prince was bound to have by 
him a spiritual guide—/Pwurodzt—an adviser, who must be a man of rank, 
pious, a lover of truth, and learned in philosophy and theology. Indeed, 
there seems to have been in old times a kind of Parliament or body of 
councillors (Zansabha), composed of one hundred and eight members, 
who supported the Prince in the duties of government. The Thakore 
gives a highly edifying account of the constitutional system of ancient 
India, but no explanation of how it comes that this land, with these 
historical memories, is regarded as the seat of Asiatic depotism in its 
purest form. Indeed, he goes further, and affirms that to the Queen’s 
Indian subjects constitutional monarchy is an offence and the impotence 
of the Crown a thing to be ashamed of. Setting out from such a stand- 
point it is not surprising that the Asiatic critic should express himself as 
follows upon the pernicious nature of Republicanism : “A republic by the 
very nature of things is incapable of evoking that sincere and healthy 
spirit of loyalty from the inmost recesses of the people’s hearts, which a 
born and anointed king can do. And loyalty is the first principle on 
which the stability of a government is based. I am afraid, therefore, that 
those votaries of liberty, equality, and fraternity, who are carried astray 
by the disloyal wind of Republicanism, will have to revert to the old form 
after bitter experience.” 

The Indian Prince has a word of blame for some other institutions 
and customs of the Western world, but upon the whole he greatly 
admires our manner of life, and represents it to his countrymen as an 
example worthy to be followed. At pains to soothe their national 
pride, wounded by the many bitter truths he unhesitatingly brings before 
them, he points to the glorious past, which must have been free from 
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the abnormal conditions and excrescences of the present time, and 
bases upon that brilliant period Asia’s claim to the position of mother 
and teacher of mankind, to whose instruction Europe of to-day owes her 
power and supremacy. He asserts that in the happy past women were 
thoroughly educated, that the sex was not subjected to masculine 
tyranny, indeed that under the Kshatrais women chose their husbands ; 
and we shall not now stop to consider how far these statements corre- 
spond with reality. It is enough that our Indian testifier discerns that 
the interruption of this condition of culture, and the deviation from the 
path of these apparently better customs of the old time, have hastened 
the decline of the Asiatic world and the triumph of the Occident. The 
Thakore is of the opinion that the English are the most advanced nation 
in the world, their American cousins perhaps excepted. He says: “ Per- 
severance, enterprise, energy, and industry are the cardinal features of 
Englishmen. No one is satisfied with his lot. All are goaded by 
ambition to rise higher. Activity prevails everywhere. There is a 
grand intellectual race, and everyone tries to outrun the other.” He 
unhesitatingly recommends the imitation of these virtues. He sees 
that in Europe every man endeavours to earn a livelihood by honest 
work, and how seldom men there give themselves up to idleness ; how 
the Western people strengthen their bodies and cultivate endurance ; 
and how all minds are exercised to make discoveries and find out means 
by which the labour of mankind may be lightened, and comfort in life 
increased. In view of this ceaseless stream of endeavour and effort 
he sees himself compelled to this confession regarding his own people: 
“ My countrymen are accustomed to think less of the present life and 
more of the life to come, in which they have an unshaken belief, and 
hence it is that they are not progressive in the modern sense of the 
word. The Europeans are worldly and political, the Hindus are more 
retired and religious.” These words say more than whole volumes of 
speculation on the history of civilisation, and, to speak plainly, I have 
not yet met a single Oriental who, in drawing comparisions between 
Eastern and Western culture, has been so candid, frank, and free of pre- 
judice as the Thakore Sahib of Jondal. 

The wonderful light diffused throughout India—that centre of 
Asiatic prejudice—by English culture, and the frequent visits of Hindus 
to, Europe, have together brought out many other expressions of opinion 
regarding our civilisation. We cannot here go into individual com- 
ments, and we shall consider only the remarks of Dr. Bhandarkar, a 
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learned Pundit, who visited Europe on the occasion of the Oriental 
Congress in Vienna, and described our world to his countrymen on his 
return home. Dr. Bhandarkar, a profound Sanskrit scholar, is especially 
struck, among other things, with the interest and learning of our 
specialists in the ancient language and literature of his own people. He 
finds that the great idea of Panadelphism (brotherhood of mankind) is 
much nearer realisation in Europe than in Asia, and especially India, 
where distinctions of race, religion, and customs are much more sharply 
defined, and the peaceful social life so necessary to progress is rendered 
distinctly more difficult. Besides this he sees the value of free insti- 
tutions, for on being shown the Tower of London with its horrors he 
said, “‘You English are indeed a wonderful people. Three hundred 
years ago you were subject to princes as tyrannical and despotic as 
ours, and while in the struggle for freedom you have gained your cause 
gradually and without bloodshed, we have not been able in twenty-five 
centuries to free ourselves from the fetters of slaves.” He considers that 
India will not for a long time attain to that degree of earnestness, 
patriotism, sense of duty, and self-abnegation necessary to progress, 
to which alone he ascribes the success of the West. 

In order to make our sketch of Asiatic criticism upon European 
culture as complete as possible, we must not omit to speak of those 
Asiatics who, boasting a very low degree of culture, have recently come 
under Russian sway, and, now acquainted with the Russian aspect of 
Western civilisation, have expressed their opinion thereon. These neo- 
phytes in modern culture have only had a glimpse of the intellectual 
struggle of the nineteenth century; still, as, in most cases, they were 
not by any means advanced in the real culture of Asia, they are now 
strongly influenced by even the faint and sometimes distorted reflection 
of our intellectual acquirements presented to them. It is indeed in the 
highest degree characteristic that, while wholly or partly Europeanised 
Ottomans, Arabs, Persians, Hindus, Chinese, or Japanese have ex- 
tremely rarely, if ever, gone over bag and baggage into the opposite 
camp—that is to say, given up their nationality and blended themselves 
with the Christian world—the Asiatics brought up under Russian teach- 
ing have very frequently become thorough Russians: This transforma- 
tion is no doubt to be ascribed in the first place to the slightness of the 
difference between Russian and Asiatic views of the world at large; and 
in the second place must be considered the great influence, arising out of 
this relation between them, which the Russian Empire can, and does, 
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exercise upon the Asiatic world. Among Hindus and Japanese, where 
Western influence has been at its strongest, it is only very seldom that 
a Nawab, Babu, Mulwie, or Daimo has become Anglicised or Ameri- 
canised, while Kirgis, Mongols, Lezghian, and Tartars have become 
members of the Russian Empire remarkably easily, and soon after- 
wards created a half-Asiatic society. 

Very little information is available regarding the impression made 
upon the nature of these intractable Asiatics by their first contact with 
the orderly life of the West and the intellectual achievements of the 
nineteenth century, for no diaries, journals of travel, or other notes have 
been left. So far, I have met with only a few faint indications, and 
among these I shall first quote from a private document addressed to me 
by a Kirgis of European education, who has already distinguished 
himself in literature. This man, a true son of the Steppes, received his 
education in the Military School at St. Petersburg, and was, therefore, 
while still a young man, introduced to the God of War in the halls of 
European learning. The science of murder, robbery, and devastation, 
inseparable appendages of Russian warfare in Asia, was, strangely 
enough, not particularly pleasing to the former Kirgis, for he retired into 
private life, and devoted his time exclusively to the study of European 
languages and sciences. These exercised an irresistible influence upon 
this man; he became absorbed in the works of Darwin, Herbert 
Spencer, and Schopenhauer, and no more characteristic proof of their 
effect could be given than when the former Kirgis writes: “J hope the 
time is not far distant when mankind all over the earth will be umited 
in the bonds of brotherhood, and live happily in the enjoyment of liberty!” 

In summing up our slight knowledge of Asiatic criticism upon 
Western civilisation, the assertion made in the opening words of this 
article becomes evident—that Asiatic curiosity regarding us is in no 
case proportionate to the effect produced in the Eastern world by our 
former and present experiments in culture. Secondly, it will be seen 
that what criticism we have is characterised by shyness or reticence ; 
that is, even when the brilliance of the bright side of our culture is 
recognised, the Asiatic does not approach the subject with that 
admiration, indeed enthusiasm, with which we Europeans regard certain 
single epochs of culture in the past history of Asia, although these bear 
to the radiance of the nineteenth century the same proportion as does 
the glimmering of a little star to the full glory of sunlight Thirdly, that 
even those Asiatics who are convinced of the superiority of our culture 
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always speak of a modernisation of the old-world conditions of their own 
countries, never of the unqualified adoption of those institutions and 
innovations which form the real basis of our greatness, power, and 
prosperity. Such a proceeding, in fact, would not tend to the success of 
the reforms aimed at, for modification and adaptation of foreign customs 
is strictly enforced by territorial, climatic, religious, and social conditions, 
and is indeed unavoidable. But the scale is turned for the Asiatic much 
more by a natural reserve or shyness than by any sense of utility. He 
is brought face to face with a new view of things repugnant alike to his 
tastes and the deepest emotions of his nature, and must overcome 
prejudices imbibed with his mother’s milk, which remain with him all 
through life in the form of ethical and religious principles. So long, 
then, as our Asiatic finds himself in the immediate neighbourhood of our 
world, and under the influence of our restless life, giddy with the cease- 
less struggle, and drawn into the magic circle, he cannot resist the 
influence without great difficulty, and is occasionally metamorphosed 
into an European. But hardly has he trod the soil of Asia, the ancient 
mother of the world, and settled among his own people, than the 
memories of the West fade and vanish like mist in the distance ; the 


last vestiges have not quite disappeared before our neophyte has relapsed 
into Asiatic thoughts and habits; yea, more, he looks back with sorrow 
and regret upon the jugglery that ‘bewitched him in the lands of the 
West. and clings all the more closely to the effete civilisation of his own 
country. 


A VAMBERY. 





HOW TO POPULARISE A FREE LIBRARY. 


T is doubtless considered by the public, and possibly by some 
librarians of the rest-and-be-thankful sort, that the many papers 
which have been written, and the discussions to which they have given 
rise, have well-nigh threshed out and exhausted all that can be said on 
the subject of librarianship ; so that to write or say anything more upon 
it seems like a work of supererogation and a waste of time. The con- 
templation of this finality, were it true, could not fail to be a source of 
gratification. To have arrived at the ne plus ultra of our many-sided 
duties, to feel that there is nothing further to overcome, and that we 
have attained the goal perfection, would be, at least to some of us who 
have begun to grow grey in library service, a pleasing reflection. But 
it has to be confessed that the last word has not been said on probably 
any part of our work. 

It is, therefore, because of this absence of perfection and finality 
that I venture to contribute a few practical suggestions, based upon my 
own long experience, with a view of furthering the good work on which 
most of us centre our thoughts and anxieties. I take it that this good 
work is mainly that of making our respective libraries attractive and 
appreciated by the communities which surround them. It will not 
be denied, I think, that most, if not all, public institutions, however 
useful and intrinsically good they are in their objects, may, from want 
of energy and earnestness in their management, and through want of 
adaptation to the spirit of the time, fall seriously short of the success 
which they should have achieved. Hence the importance of placing 
real living souls, not merely animated bodies, in charge of such 
institutions. 

To be more specific in the illustration: who will doubt the import- 
ance of all governing bodies of public libraries endeavouring, with all 
the care and circumspection they can exercise, to place over these institu- 
tions (which are destined, I believe, to be regarded with greater public 
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pride and esteem in the future than at present) men of untiring energy, 
ability, and resource? And who would do other than commend every 
managing librarian for endeavouring to surround himself with assistants 
animated to some extent with the zeal which he possesses, and not 
deficient in the true perception of the importance and nobility of the 
office and work of a public librarian. 

It may be taken as an axiom that the degree of vigour and interest 
shown by a principal in his work will be the measure of the vigour and 
interest of his staff,and that the appreciation which all have of their duties 
will be the measure of the success of the public library which is fortunate 
enough to possess their services. 

No one will dispute the importance of a public library being abreast 
of the times, as far as its means will allow, in the provision of books and 
periodicals to meet all shades of opinion. This appeals strongly to those 
who already possess a love of books, and have the tastes of a scholar and 
literary student ; but what we more particularly aim at, and rejoice over 
when we succeed, is to create a love of books in those who formerly 
found little enjoyment in them, and to attract those to our reading- 
rooms who previously stood coldly aloof. Providing and storing hooks 
on the library shelves, particularly those which are valuable and rare, is, 
no doubt, a delightful occupation to the literary librarian. But this is not 
enough, though the literary librarian ‘may be strongly tempted to think 
it is, and view interruptions to his reading and writing in a way which 
many of us would not regard as being most conducive to the popularity 
of the library under his charge. A librarian who reads may be lost, but 
if he also writes, his case would seem well-nigh hopeless. The librarian 
of a public library is none the worse if he possesses some of the 
instincts of the commercial man, and does not view some of the popular 
methods of commercial people to promote trade and ensure custom 
as beneath the dignity of an institution whose objects and aims are so 
high and worthy. It is a mistake for any librarian of a public library 
to think that it is he who should be sought by the people, and that it is 
unnecessary for him to seek them. The ways and methods of the 
advertiser are often peculiar, but they are not wholly unworthy of some 
degree of imitation. Paragraphs in the local press from time to time 
about the library and its work, its latest books, its book rarities, and 
even its deficiencies and shortcomings, are not without their advantages 
in drawing public attention to it. 

I hold decided views as to the desirability of the public library 
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itself being an advertisement in regard to its position and structure. 
One placed in a back street may possess all the requisites of a first- 
class library—books, reading-rooms, light, quietness, and the best of 
arrangements; but if so hidden away it stands to reason that extra- 
neous means of some kind must be taken to make its whereabouts known 
to the general body of citizens, otherwise its reading-rooms stand a 
fair chance of being quieter than would be deemed desirable. I venture 
to think that a library in such a position would be at a great disad- 
vantage compared with one of lesser architectural pretensions and 
structural advantages built in an open and commanding position in a 
leading thoroughfare. 

A very interesting and exceedingly popular part of the work of the 
Liverpool Free Public Libraries is the series of some forty to fifty 
free lectures, on almost as many different subjects, which are delivered 
every year in the large hall of the reference library. The management 
of these lectures, which have now been given for twenty-eight years, is 
a work in which I personally take considerable interest, because I am 
convinced of their educational value ; so much so that I am bold to 
affirm that if the scientific student and reader of history and other high- 
class books is to be evolved at all from the illiterate class it is more 
likely to be done by means of the popular lecture, made attractive and 
interesting by simple experiments, diagrams, and limelight illustrations, 
than by means of “‘ dime novels and story weeklies.” 

The supply of works of fiction for those who prefer recreative read- 
ing cannot be overlooked in an institution which seeks to be popular, 
and particularly if it desires big statistics; but young and enthusiastic 
librarians would do well to remember that the evolution. of the ardent 
student of history and philosophy from the-reader of sensational fiction 
is not quite so well authenticated as some other evolutionary theories. 
The proverbial swallow does not make a summer, neither do two or 
three. Provide selected works of fiction by all means, but do it because 
light reading supplies mental recreation and rest, and maintains that 
which in itself we may not contemn—the love of reading. 

Our large lecture hall holds one thousand five hundred people; and the 
sight of audiences—averaging upward of one thousand persons, almost 
wholly of the working classes—listening attentively and with evident 
appreciation to the geographical, scientific, or biographical subjects 
treated by the various lecturers, is one which never fails *o gratify 
all who are interested in the education of the people. 
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No one can attend these lectures, I think, without being convinced 
that they are a thoroughly effective means of conveying the pith of 
certain of our books to a class of persons who are, inferentially, unequal 
to the mental strain which the reading of scientific and other books re- 
quiring thought and attention more or less imposes ; as well as to those 
who have not the time to read and digest the necessary authorities. 
Reference by the lecturer to some of the best books on his subject 
contained in the library is alwaysfruitful of good to the few who are 
anxious for various reasons to go more deeply into the subject and know 
more than can possibly be acquired by means of a popular lecture of 
from an hour to an hour and a-halfs duration. It is not, of course, 
every library which has the advantage of a hall in which lectures 
can be delivered to large audiences. 

The building erected for us by Sir William Brown contains a small 
amphitheatre, or lecture hall, which holds some four hundred persons ; 
but the success of our free lectures was so emphatic and gratifying, and 
the educational good we were doing so self-evident, that when the 
extension to our library, known as the Picton Reading-room, was built, 
a new lecture hall of a much larger size was constructed beneath this 
room, with the result that our lecture audiences were at once quadrupled. 

My knowledge and experience of free lectures is such that I am 
strongly of opinion that all public libraries would do well to have 
commodious lecture halls connected with them. When not in use for 
lectures, they, like ours, could be let for public meetings and other useful 
purposes at a suitable rent, which would form an important source of 
income to the library. The focussing of public attention on the library 
buildings by such means could not fail to make the library better known, 
and would lead to many people entering it from time to time, out of 
mere curiosity, who might otherwise fail to find their way into it and 
acquaint themselves with its advantages and their own privileges. 

While on the subject of lectures I would venture to say that if the 
librarian would prepare several lectures in which bibliography would be 
treated popularly, and would illustrate his subject by means of lantern 
views and by the exhibition of some instructive MSS. and books, he 
would contribute materially to popularising his library. If his good 
nature would allow him to accept the invitations of secretaries of literary 
societies to lecture to the members in their various places of meeting, I 
am bold to prophesy that he would succeed in securing ample oppor- 
tunities for making himself personally popular and in perfecting himself in 
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the art of public speaking and reading. Very little effort would enable 
him to get up such lectures, for I have found that so small a matter as the 
folding of a sheet of printing paper before my audience, to illustrate the 
meaning of folio, quarto, and octavo, was a little revelation, and if one 
could exhibit a stylus, a papyrus roll, an Assyrian clay tablet, and one 
or two illuminated MSS., he would be in a position to “bring down 
the house,” and earn for himself an enthusiastic vote of thanks. 

During the last few years it has been the fashion in England to 
indulge in a good deal of self-depreciation as to our technical education ; 
and books, schools, and taxation have been multiplied in order to remedy 
this deficiency in the British working man.. Decided views are held by 
pessimists and many educationists as to the knowledge and abilities of 
the British workman, and they urgently desire to educate him straight 
off to the standard conceived of his fellows in America, France, and 
particularly Germany. It became my duty through liberal funds 
placed at my disposal to strengthen both the reference library and its 
several branches by the purchase of many books on the mechanical arts 
which we were not previously fortunate enough to possess. We all 
know that it is one thing to provide books and another to insure their 
being read and studied. The addition of the new books, coupled with the 
large number previously existing in our libraries, led me to think how 
they could best be brought to the knowledge of those for whom they 
were specially intended, and so I suggested to my committee the pre- 
paration of a hand-list and its gratuitous distribution among artisans and 
apprentices in our local workshops. 

The list was prepared and five thousand copies published. Advertise- 
ments were inserted in our local papers, and a circular letter was sent to 
the principal employers of labour, requesting them to apply for copies 
and to state the number required, which we forwarded ; also asking them 
to fix one or two copies in their shops to be referred to. By this means 
a large number of copies were distributed, and I am pleased to say with 
very satisfactory results. 

There is a feature in the history of this little catalogue or 
hand-list which is somewhat interesting and peculiar, as_ illus- 
trating the relations of employer and employed at the present time. 
Owing to the moderation at first exercised by applicants for copies 
of the catalogue a large number still remained on hand after satisfying 
all requests. In seeking further help for the purpose of getting the 
catalogues into the hands of those for whom they were particularly 
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intended our local Trades Council was suggested as a suitable medium. 
A request was at once made to the secretary of the Council for his aid, 
accompanied with a description of the catalogue and an explanation of 
its object and purpose. After waiting some time for his reply, I received 
one to the effect that no assistance by the Trades Council could be 
given in the distribution of the catalogue, owing to the circumstance 
that it had been printed by a non-unionist house ; and so this useful 
little catalogue remains discountenanced by the representatives of the 
very people it was specially intended to serve. 

Most of my fellow-librarians will admit that a large library is some- 
what of a maze to those readers who visit it for the first time, however 
excellently compiled the key to its contents may be. Now, maziness is 
not altogether a pleasant feeling; consequently, if sensations of bewilder- 
ment and perplexity arise on our visits to the public library, through the 
difficulty of finding the books desired by means of an imperfect or 
peculiarly constructed catalogue, it is presumable that the very instru- 
ment intended largely to popularise the library may defeat its object 
and prove a deterrent and a hindrance to readers. It goes without 
saying that a public library must have a catalogue, and some librarians 
have a good deal of strength and some not a little weakness for this part 
of their duty. 

But I am not sure that you may nét carry scientific cataloguing so far 
as to make the catalogue, from which you hope to gain much honour for 
your library, and possibly also a little for yourself, a trifle too elaborate 
and cumbersome in plan for simple-minded folk—the very folk public 
libraries are anxious to attract and receive. 

Experience teaches us that even comparatively well educated people 
are often in a difficulty to give their literary wants a proper subject 
name ; with the result that they spend much time in turning the cata- 
logue to and fro, searching for the book or books they cannot find. 
This in turn, 1 regret to say, often leads to irritability,and a hurried 
departure from the library with a grievance against it. If educated 
people cannot always use a catalogue with facility,what must be the case 
of the uneducated under similar circumstances? It is much to be 
regretted that our poor and illiterate readers are so diffident in com- 
municating to us their book wants; owing, I suppose, to a feeling that 
in so doing they are exhibiting a great lack of intelligence, and are giving 
an amount of trouble which they have no right to give. From the 
librarian’s side it has to be confessed that very often proffered help to 
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readers in the use of the catalogue, or invited confidence as to their book 
requirements, does not always meet with the grateful response which 
good intentions might justify. Whether they think that curiosity and 
officiousness prompt our action rather than an honest intent to render 
them a disinterested service is not always apparent, though the supposi- 
tion tends in that direction. 

How far voluminous, badly constructed, or what I venture to call 
over-refined catalogues are responsible at times for keeping readers from 
our institutions I will not pretend to say; but it does not require any 
strong effort of the imagination to conceive that our artisan class might 
be repelled from a library through such a cause. Based upon the ex- 
perience gained both by the publication of the little catalogue of technical 
books already referred to and a very useful annotated hand-list of books 
of general reference prepared for literary men and students frequenting 
our reference library, I have no hesitation in saying that much good can 
be done and much popularity obtained for your library by employing 
a little of your time and ability in compiling and publishing, and may be 
circulating gratis, hand-lists or broadsides of the books inthe library on 
certain important businesses, particularly the trade or manufacture which 
forms the staple industry of your city or town. I admit that figures are 
deceptive—and what is more wonderful very often than library statistics? 
—but it is a fact that conjointly with the introduction into our reference 
library and its three branches of a large number of new works of a 
technical character and the circulation of a special catalogue of them, 
the issue of this class of books increased from 42,519 in 1891 to 53,239 
in 1892. , 

There are few cities and towns even of small size but can boast of 
several literary and scientific societies ; and although their contributions 
to literature or science are very much on a par with their customary 
financial position it is none the less satisfactory that a number of persons 
have associated themselves, and do meet together from time to time to 
exhibit various objects of literary and scientific interest, and make what 
they are pleased to think literary and scientific speeches. 

Now, whatever the professional scientist or /t#érateur may think of the 
majority of the members of these small provincial societies, there are 
always among them a percentage of bond fide workers and real lovers of 
science who demand and deserve our highest respect. Through the 
possession of several class-rooms and a small lecture hall in our library 
we are in a position to render to some half dozen learned societies, of 
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the usual rich-in-purpose-poor-in-pocket character in our city, valuable 
help in providing them a room at a very nominal rent, while the societies 
are pleased to take advantage of the something like prestige which our 
combined institutions of Library, Museum, and Art Gallery give them as 
a meeting place. 

Another means of making the public library popular and extremely 
useful is to allow such literary and scientific societies to meet occasionally 
—say once a session—in some room of the library where you could show 
the members the best and latest books most interesting to them, with, it 
may be, other books of special and general interest. Such meetings 
would practically resolve themselves into conversaziones, where pleasant 
talk about books, and complimentary speeches, would be the order of 
the evening. I know something of meetings of this kind and can testify 
to their usefulness and educational value, apart from the ulterior object 
of making the library known and appreciated. 

At times an exhibition of professional books has been arranged 
for other societies not holding their regular meetings in our building, when 
the meeting of the society has taken the form of a conversazione, tea and 
coffee having previously been partaken of in a separate room. Seldom a 
year passes without one or other and sometimes the whole three of our 
institutions being used for the purpose of a conversazione on a grand 
scale, given in honour of the visit to Literpool of some one of the London 
or great learned societies. On such occasions our library displays 
on its tables as many as possible of its illustrated and valuable books. 
In one way or another, through the studious or through the social medium, 
we approach our citizens and endeavour to reveal to them the literary 
wealth of which they are the possessors, not unfrequently to their great 
surprise. 

In drawing attention to some methods adopted for bringing our 
reference library at Liverpool into touch with its citizens, I do so in no 
Spirit of boastfulness, but simply to point out some characteristics of 
the path of public usefulness which we have tried to follow, 
and so, perchance, inspire emulation. How far anything I have 
related of the work carried on with such successful results in Liver- 
pool has the freshness of novelty I am unable to: say. In Lanca- 
shire our example in regard to organised and systematic lecturing 
is being largely followed, and always with satisfactory results. It is 
greatly due to the honourable rivalry of Manchester and Liverpool 
in their libraries (respecting the inception and foundation of which it is 
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doubtful which city can boast of precedence, though the former was 
opened to the public just six weeks before that of Liverpool) that 
Lancashire towns stand out so creditably in the history of the free 
library movement in England. No doubt the bold and broad concep- 
tion of the work of a free library by the founders of the Liverpool 
institution has placed me in the position to recount successes in the 
work not yet generally recognised as part and parcel of the work 
of a free library. The Act of Parliament under which our library was 
established is entitled “An Act to establish a library, museum, and 
gallery of art,” and by virtue of this conception and the liberality of 
Liverpool citizens, a library, museum, and art gallery, each now of no 
mean character, stand side by side, forming an imposing ¢rza juncta in 
uno. The character of the library has been affected by the natural 
history museum and art gallery, with the result that it is particularly 
rich in books on natural history and the fine arts. Herein, perhaps, 
may be detected a note of boastfulness, but I am content to sound 
such note if by it an equally bold or bolder conception of educational 
work will be taken up and carried out by other cities, which have yet 
to erect public libraries in order to bring into their midst those “ angels 


of entertainment, sympathy, and provocation which illuminate our 
solitude, weariness, and fallen fortunes.” 


PETER COWELL. 
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